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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Extinction 

Comrade Camilla Power, a self- 
described “anarcho-Marxist”, raises 
some important questions concerning 
the relationship between Marxists and 
anarchists (Letters, March 28). 

I know many anarchists who are 
deeply committed to our class and 
Marxists can and must struggle 
alongside, and form alliances with, 
all those who are fighting for the 
same demands. Yet, when it comes 
to revolutionary strategy and how our 
side is going to win, there can be no 
blurring of the outlooks of anarchism 
and Marxism. The Marxist project 
argues that the working class must 
become a conscious historical subject 
by forming itself into a party and that 
it must win the battle for democracy 
in both the state and society at large, 
thereby conquering state power 
and subordinating it to the most 
thoroughgoing democracy and control 
from below. These fundamental 
pillars of Marxism are completely 
rejected by anarchism in favour 
of various forms of voluntarism, 
conspiratorial organisation and 
rejection of authority tout court. 

The incompatibility of two 
completely different outlooks cannot 
be wished away. The unavoidable fact 
is that the different strategic outlooks of 
reformism, Lassalleanism, Sorelianism, 
Bakuninism, Labourism, Marxism, 
etc reflect particular dynamics in the 
working class’s long struggle to liberate 
itself. Such differences have meant that 
comrades have been on different sides 
of the barricades at particular points 
in time. We Marxists must honestly 
seek to explain such differences in 
order to positively overcome them. 
We must dispel some of the myths and 
prejudices common to both anarchist 
and bourgeois thought on Marx’s 
supposed ‘elitist’ and ‘dictatorial’ 
approach in relation to the party, state, 
etc. Adding an “anarcho-” prefix to our 
self-description could be seen as a way 
of pandering to these myths. 

Marx and Engels did not simply 
place the socialist movement on a 
firm, scientific basis. Contrary to the 
claims of partisans of the ‘broad party’ 
so very much in vogue, they also fought 
a continuous, partyist struggle for the 
unity of the workers’ movement on 
clear lines, from the Communist 
League to the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany. This struggle often came 
up against, and to the exclusion of, both 
left voluntarism (Willich and Schapper, 
Bakunin, the French ‘general strikists’, 
the German ‘Young Ones’) and rightists 
with class-collaborationist illusions 
in the state (the French possiblists, 
Lassalle, Rodbertus, Schramm, 
Diihring, etc). For Marx and Engels, 
lasting and meaningful unity could only 
be achieved on the basis of principle: 
hence the Communist manifesto, the 
programme of the Parti Ouvrier, the 
critique of the Gotha programme, the 
work on the Erfurt programme, etc. 

If our movement is to overcome 
what comrade Power correctly deems 
our “tragic, splintered past” and 
become a force capable of changing 
the world, then we must be equally 
meticulous in our approach. The role of 
Marxists, particularly in this period, is 
to elucidate, explain and differentiate, 
not to blur, fudge or seek to pass off 
such political divergences as belonging 
to the ‘old left’ in the name of some 
‘new’ short-term expediency (and in 
the process allow many of the ‘old’ 
problems to resurface). 

Here we come to one of the main 
ailments of today’s ‘Marxist’ left: 
instead of seriously developing the 
politics and strategy of Marxism in 
relation to questions like the oppression 


of women, the environment, the 
national question, etc, it has grafted 
perspectives that are alien to the 
workers’ movement (feminism, 
ecologism, nationalism, etc). 

As paradoxical as it may seem, if 
our movement is to avoid the fate of 
the dinosaurs and disappear altogether, 
then the life, work and struggles of 
some of the best “dinosaur Marxists” 
- not least Marx and Engels - must 
be rigorously interrogated. Their 
political struggle against the anarchists 
should not be dismissed as “historical 
baggage” any more than should their 
excellent writings on the oppression of 
women and the origins of class society 
(something that Camilla, thankfully, 
has not dismissed, but engaged with 
and developed to the benefit of our 
movement as a whole). 

Ben Lewis 
South Wales 

Naive dupe 

I am immensely grateful to Tony 
Clark for his moving suggestion last 
week that we little ladies be exempt - 
protected even - from doing the hard, 
physical labour he describes, since we 
are such delicate creatures incapable 
of exerting ourselves overmuch. As 
he says, “no female-friendly society 
would want women to do this type of 
labour” (Letters, April 4). 

The reality is that women perform 
well over half of the world’s work to 
the degree that, if we were to withdraw 
that labour, “modem civilisation would 
not be possible and the living standards 
of our feminists, not to mention the rest 
of us, would be at a miserable level”. 
Women contribute hugely to the 
growing of food, to the ploughing and 
harvesting of it, to the maintenance of 
the men who do the work that makes 
our “modem civilisation” possible, and 
are the providers of most the caring 
work a civilised society requires. 
Facts and stats here if he cares to 
peruse them: www.globalissues.org/ 
article/166/womens-rights. 

Tony Clark appears also to have an 
obsession with the notion of “feminised 
men” and uses his interpretation of this 
made-up category in a most pejorative 
way to insult Nick Rogers with regard 
to his thoughtful letter in a previous 
issue. What would his nightmare of 
a ‘masculinised woman’ be like, I 
wonder? But I forget: they wouldn’t 
really be proper women at all, but 
feminists who, if they didn’t eat him 
alive first, would probably need to be 
guarded against by means of holy water 
and a giant crucifix. 

Feminism is basically the idea 
that men and women are equal - not 
a difficult concept to get one’s head 
around, surely. To disagree with that 
or to hold the view that feminism is 
wrong-headed, or outdated, or no longer 
necessary, or, as Tony Clark appears to 
believe, an aberration, must lead one to 
conclude that males and females are not 
equal and therefore incapable of true 
partnership, negating the conclusion 
he arrives at that to live comfortably 
“we need each other’s labour” and need 
to be equally dependent one upon the 
other. A very pleasant world, to be sure, 
but sadly not the world we currently 
live in and one, if the ludicrously 
reactionary, to the point of parody, 
ideas of Tony Clark gain currency, we 
will never in fact inhabit. 

The letter from Mark Fischer in 
the same subject area - ‘the woman 
question’, let us call it - lacks the 
entertainment quality of Tony Clark’s, 
but has the merit of at least not being 
ludicrous and, on the face of it, quite 
reasonable. He recounts the experience 
of a comrade who witnessed the reaction 
of a female member of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty to the appearance of 
Socialist Workers Party activist Maxine 
Bowler in a government building in 
Sheffield. I don’t know Ms Bowler and 
presume she isn’t a particularly scary 


person. Yes, the response of the AWL 
member seems very strange indeed. I 
can’t explain it other than to presume 
that perhaps she is, or was on that 
occasion at least, in a highly emotional 
state for some reason and overreacted 
to someone who actually presented no 
immediate threat to her or to anyone 
else in that government building, but 
whom she perceived to represent all that 
is wrong with the S WP or with the world 
at large. End of amateur psychoanalysis 
of the contents of the psyche of a woman 
quite unknown to me! 

The point, as I see it, is that to 
conflate the experience of one person 
in an emotionally labile state with 
the general opinion of women and 
men who take opposing views to the 
currently prevailing critique of rape 
denial and of the ‘ safe space ’ demand, is 
unfortunate and, I think, disingenuous. 
This episode highlighted for Mark 
Fischer “some of the absurdities - and 
real dangers - that are implicit in the 
‘safe space’ scaremongering currently 
being whipped up by sections of the 
left” and, on the basis of that one 
episode, he riffs on the theme of the 
‘absurdity’ of the requirement to take 
seriously the concerns of women (and 
men who support the requirement 
also) with regard to the emergence 
from some scummy pond last year 
and its continuing development into 
the current year, of a vile, misogynistic 
mindset which has set some sections of 
the left against others, weakening the 
left as a whole and giving some hacks 
in the mainstream press the opportunity 
to have a field day. 

This is why it is vital to get 
some clarity and consensus on this 
issue and yet all we are getting is 
increasing polarisation. “Let’s stop 
this, comrades”, but stop what? Let 
us not cry when a prominent member 
of the SWP walks by? The response 
of this AWL member is described as 
“brittle, irrational and childlike”, which 
is not the best emotional state in which 
to rationally consider the “deadly 
serious question of rape”, I agree, 
but to ascribe her irrational response 
as either characteristic of those of 
us who support, for instance, the 
petition, or feminist theory generally, 
or characteristic of those who believe 
not only that the SWP is operated in 
a “semi-Stalinist” fashion and that its 
membership has been saddled with an 
unaccountable central committee, as 
bad as that is, but that the particular 
allegation and its mishandling, which 
triggered all this exposure, is in and 
of itself a major problem requiring a 
specific solution. So in that sense rape 
is the problem. 

I do admit to a degree of ambivalence 
with regard to safe spaces, since they 
can fulfil whatever role people want 
them to fulfil at any particular time, 
but the basic demand is not trivial. 
Reading through the ‘Women in the 
labour movement’ statement again, 
it seems to me that the reference to 
safe space encapsulates the idea of 
the whole. It is not saying that women 
attending a meeting, for instance, must 
have available to them some sort of 
closet to which they can retire, should 
they at any time feel nervous, or a little 
bit threatened. I think we can agree that 
most of us are not as thin-skinned as 
that. Nor is it asking that nothing be 
said that might in any way at all be 
perceived as offensive - that would 
just be silly. Nobody is demanding 
either that debates should not be robust 
at times, or that argument should be 
avoided. It’s quite simple really: it 
is an acceptance that there do exist 
particular issues that have relevance 
mainly or solely to women, that there 
do exist specific power relationships 
vis-a-vis men and women, which in the 
real world transfer into a dominance of 
men over women, in varying degrees, 
depending on where you are or who 
you are with. 


That, to sum it up, patriarchy exists 
and that feminism was developed in 
order to oppose it and will continue as 
a practice for as long as that ideology 
persists. So get used to it: it’s going 
to be around for a long time! I know 
there are problems with certain 
varieties of feminism and that’s the 
point: feminism is not monolithic and 
so it should be possible for socialists, 
trade unionists, Marxists even, to 
get behind the particular strain that 
parallels the thinking and practice 
of the politics of the left. Socialist 
feminism would seem to fit the bill. 
I don’t think I’m misreading Mark 
Fischer’s letter, therefore, when I 
described it as a conflation of the very 
specific experience of one woman in 
an emotionally brittle state with the 
belief that the viewpoints and concerns 
of women as a whole need and deserve 
to be taken seriously, even when they 
come into conflict with the ‘correct’ 
line of thinking on the far left - a line 
of thinking developed in the main by 
men, after all. 

I’m pretty much neutral on whether 
or not the SWP must continue 
as an organisation. If so, then it 
quite obviously needs urgent and 
fundamental reform. I don’t know how 
vital it is really. We’ll probably manage 
quite nicely without it if it does go 
under, so the necessity of supporting it 
at all costs is not particularly important 
to me. Obviously, the CPGB thinks 
differently, which is fine, but that 
doesn’t mean that women on the left 
who think that there are deep and 
abiding problems in the area of sexism 
and worse must put up and shut up. 

Paul Demarty thinks that a 
‘marriage’ between Marxism and 
feminism is totally unfeasible and, 
furthermore, that those of us who 
support the statement are “naive 
dupes” (‘The world of women, like 
the world of men, is divided’, April 
4). In which case then I must be a 
naive dupe, although I’ve been around 
long enough to have had most of the 
naivety I was bom with scrubbed out 
of me and I do not feel that I’ve been 
duped. I just hold different opinions 
to him, and to those in and outside of 
the CPGB who believe similarly. If 
that makes me an ‘active participant’ 
or even a ‘troll’, so be it; better than 
being a naive dupe, I suppose. 

In another contrast, I believe that it 
is entirely possible, necessary indeed, 
to be able to be in a position where 
one does not have to make a choice 
between ‘sexual politics’ and ‘class 
politics’. There need be no dichotomy 
at all. Not that there wouldn’t be debate 
and argument around the topic, I’m 
sure, until a satisfactory arrangement 
was achieved. Similarly, I do not see 
why a happy, long-term, if occasionally 
bickering, love match between 
feminism and Marxism cannot also be 
made. Anarchism and feminism have 
more or less managed it - it’s called 
anarcho-feminism, but it works, I 
suppose, because of the non-monolithic 
nature of both anarchism and feminism 
- something I view as a strength. 

The rest of the article requires a 
whole other letter, which I may or may 
not bother to write - heads and brick 
walls come to mind. However, I’djust 
like to conclude by remarking that I 
don’t find all of Paul Demarty’s piece 
to be uncongenial. There are aspects 
I agree with, to some extent, such as 
the no-platform policy - which, for 
the record, I think is, on the whole, 
a bad idea. 

Fiona Harrington 
Email 

Emancipatory 

Hats off to the creator of ‘Tony Clark’. 
From the comedy insults against 
men who stand shoulder to shoulder 
with women in their struggle against 
oppression (“feminised males”) to the 
Stalinesque idolatry of an ahistorically 


entirely male proletariat - muscular and 
no doubt glistening from sweaty toil - 
coupled with the belittling of the social 
role of women, the parody perfectly 
portrays the sexism that still weighs 
down our movement. If only the left 
were more hegemonic in society, this 
latter-day, but leftwing, Alf Garnett 
could be a TV hit. 

Turning to more serious fare, Paul 
Demarty still seems loath to define 
feminism. He chides the definition 
I offered as being set at too high “a 
level of generality”. Paul suggests 
that it does not allow us to distinguish 
between different brands of feminism. 

Well, I thought the CPGB was 
opposed to feminism, full stop. Not 
just bourgeois feminism, or liberal 
feminism, but the whole feminist 
shebang which it sees “antithetical” to 
Marxism. It was precisely my intention 
to identify a core set of beliefs which 
would be common to all feminists - 
including the socialist or Marxist 
feminism that the CPGB sees as 
oxymoronic. It was my attempt to shed 
some clarity on the furious debate in the 
pages of the Weekly Worker, in which 
feminism per se has been lambasted 
as “idiotic”, etc, without any attempt 
to discuss what feminism is. 

But, just as I feared a terrible 
misunderstanding on my part, it 
transpires that Paul does object to my 
formulation, “those at the sharp end 
of that oppression [against women] 
should play a leading role in combating 
it”. Paul: “There is an assumption in 
feminism that there is an underlying 
objective basis for solidarity among 
women as such : that is, a solidarity 
which stems from the fact of sexual 
oppression against the oppressors.” 

Paul sees a contradiction between 
this understanding and “the basic 
claim of Marxism ... that it is in the 
material interests of the working class 
as a class to act collectively, and to 
fight for the radical democracy which 
enables truly collective action, which 
stands or fall independently of the 
particular experience of oppression”. 
“Class solidarity of women and 
men” is the correct way “to oppose 
all oppression of women and all 
expressions of sexist ideology”. 

At last we have something concrete 
to debate. Class solidarity against 
oppression. A fine objective shared 
by all Marxists. But how to achieve 
it? Paul admits that the record of the 
labour movement and left on this score 
has frequently been pretty lamentable. 
I would put it more strongly than 
that. Women play a noticeably less 
prominent role in the organisations of 
the ‘revolutionary’ left than they do in 
much of the rest of society. 

In the absence of second-wave 
feminism (whatever criticisms we 
may wish to lodge against particular 
feminist arguments and actions), 
would women in the workers’ 
movement have made even the 
limited progress they have? For that 
matter, would anyone have bothered 
to recover the writings of Alexandra 
Kollontai, whose polemics against 
the bourgeois feminism of her era are 
beloved of actually existing Marxist 
organisations? The anti-feminist 
Marxists rarely touch on the difficulties 
of Kollontai’s usually lonely struggle 
in the Russian workers’ movement to 
advance the cause of women. 

So to suggest that Marxism needs 
to pull up the drawbridge on the 
contribution of feminists is to ignore 
the actual relationship between the 
workers’ movement and feminism in 
the course of at least the 20th century. 
All too often, it has been only by 
women acting together as women 
that trade unions, labour parties 
and Marxists have been galvanised 
into taking seriously the question of 
women’s oppression. 

Yes, it is the clarion call of the self- 
emancipation of the whole working 
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class (men and women, black and 
white, etc) that Marx issued. But, if that 
self-emancipation is to be more than a 
dead letter, the actual experience of the 
individual members of the working 
class should at least contribute to the 
policies and strategy of the revolutionary 
movement. You might even want those 
with specific experiences to play a - 
occasionally even the - leading role in 
the relevant campaigns. 

If that is the case when it comes to a 
particular workplace or housing estate, 
why would communists refrain from 
adopting the same approach when it 
comes to tackling historic patterns of 
prejudice and oppression - especially 
as these inevitably infiltrate our own 
ranks? As “a non-alpha male”, it even 
strikes me as worthwhile to seek the 
advice and encourage the leadership 
of black women, when it comes to 
confronting the problems arising from 
their specific experience. 

Paul poses that example as the 
ultimate in “sectionalism”. I think the 
only way to overcome the divisions 
within the working class and unite it is 
to empower the most oppressed within 
our class - as part of the democratic 
transformation to which we both aspire. 
At a profound level, women’s liberation 
involves overcoming women’s 
atomisation within the family. Female 
solidarity is a necessary precondition 
for defeating patriarchy. 

There is a core theoretical difference 
here. Paul and most other Marxists 
quite explicitly subordinate the issue 
of women’s oppression to the question 
of class. The title of Paul’s article 
emblazoned on the Weekly Worker's 
front cover represents just this thinking. 

The first problem it that this slips 
very easily into a form of economism 
that focuses exclusively on the 
economic aspects of oppression. Class 
exploitation and class oppression 
magnify the experience of any particular 
oppression, sexism included. But since 
oppression, by definition, transcends 
class boundaries (which Paul admits), 
communists cannot be “champions of 
the oppressed” if they limit the fight 
against oppression to the members of 
a particular class. The emancipatory 
communist project encompasses the 
whole of humanity - paradoxically, and 
much against their class interests, even 
individual members of the bourgeoisie. 
That is precisely why the workers’ 
movement has the potential to become 
socially hegemonic. 

The second problem is that 
patriarchy and women’s oppression 
historically precede (and are the basis 
of) class society. In a very real sense, 
women were the first oppressed and 
exploited class. So it is not a question 
of conquering state power for the 
working class and then watching, as 
the oppression of women dissipates 
before our eyes. Either we fight against 
the patriarchy and sexism under which 
half of humanity suffers in the here 
and now and make it integral to our 
revolutionary movement or we will 
not win. 

Nick Rogers 
Tottenham 

Safe everywhere 

Unless the AWL are simply running 
scared of the SWP in the public arena 
(and the AWL’s recent criticism of the 
SWP crisis seems more muted than I 
expected - why? Damage control?) 
then last week’s letter from Mark 
Fischer is not an indictment of safer 
spaces so much as an indictment of 
expecting safety everywhere. 

The limit of ‘safer spaces’ is in 
the term ‘spaces’, not ‘everywhere’, 
since the limit (and obligation) 
of what socialists can do under 
capitalism is prefigurative politics 
in their own organisation. 

Jon White 
email 

Women trouble 

In his History of the Russian 
Revolution, Trotsky writes that, 


“in spite of all directives” from the 
Bolshevik leadership on International 
Women’s Day, 1917, “the women 
textile workers in several factories 
went on strike, and sent delegates 
to the metal workers with an appeal 
for support”. With reluctance, the 
Bolsheviks agreed to this. 

Trotsky continues: “... the February 
revolution was begun from below, 
overcoming the resistance of its 
own revolutionary organisations, the 
initiative being taken of their own 
accord by the most oppressed and 
downtrodden part of the proletariat - the 
women textile workers ... The upper 
leadership in the party was hopelessly 
slow ... they hesitated, they lagged - in 
other words, they did not lead”. 

I agree with our insightful alpha- 
male revolutionaries - Dave Douglass, 
Tony Clark, Paul Demarty and so many 
others (Letters and articles, March 
7, March 28, April 4) - that it was 
obviously a mistake for the ‘feminised’ 
Petrograd metal workers to accept 
leadership from a bunch of women 
in overthrowing the tsar. I would also 
alert comrades to the danger of future 
incidents of feminised men taking 
action of this self-abasing kind. 

Particularly worrying in this 
respect are the increasing numbers 
of electronics, textile, call centre and 
other workers mounting resistance in 
sweatshops across India, China and 
elsewhere - predominantly women. 
Lest men follow women’s lead, let’s 
stamp this nonsense on the head. 
Chris Knight 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Respects 

Just heard the fantastic news that 
Thatcher is dead. My partner and I 
have had the T-shirts stating, “A gen¬ 
eration of trade unionists will dance on 
Thatcher’s grave” for over two years, 
waiting for this day. 

Unlike with Princess Diana, the 
media cannot provide wall-to-wall 
coverage of ‘a nation mourns’. The 
media well know how many trade 
unionists and socialists hated Thatcher 
and all she stood for. The more loopy 
feminists proclaimed that, if we had a 
woman prime minister, there’d be no 
wars and a much more compassionate 
society! 

That she has died on the day benefit 
cuts are to start is priceless. That she has 
died under a Tory-led government that 
is once again dividing communities, 
attacking fighting trade unions, like the 
RMT and PCS, allows us to link what 
Thatcher did and what today’s Tories 
(the nasty party) are continuing. 

But where will the Labour leaders 
stand on this? Will they attend her 
funeral to pay their respects or will 
they stay away and reflect the anger 
of people they expect to vote for them 
in 2015? I expect they will attend 
her funeral and they will be despised 
because of it. Will ‘Red Ed’ stand with 
Blair and Brown paying their respects? 
Dave Vincent 
PCS activist 

Fruitbat 

Great to read in an NBC report that 
the CPGB has exposed Andy Brooks 
of the New Communist Party for the 
fruitbat he is (NBC news, April 4). I’ve 
spoken to him and I think he just makes 
it up as he goes along. But if you ever 
read The New Worker you will see it is 
just full of puff pieces for the nastiest 
regimes on the planet, such as North 
Korea, China and Syria. As for them 
leaving to live in North Korea, that was 
brilliant! Of course, they never will. 

As you can see from his constant 
pictures in The New Worker, Brooks 
certainly enjoys his grub. Every week 
he’s there, smiling beneath a picture 
of the North Korean flag, pre-empting 
criticism by saying those who oppose 
the regime don’t understand that they 
are building socialism. When you ask 
him about the prison camps for political 
prisoners, his response defies logic on 
several levels, by telling you that he’s 


never seen any, so that must mean they 
don’t exist. He kinda puts socialism 
back 200 years. 

As for the NCP in general, they 
are the kind of ‘commies’ that think 
that fighting against the Con-Dem 
cuts equates with socialism. They tell 
us we must fight against the cuts, yet 
at the same time they hate the British 
state, the police and the armed forces. 
Surely the cuts will reduce all three! 
So they should be supported. Oh well, 
even funnier are the anarchists fighting 
against these cuts ... yeah, they really 
want more police on the streets. 

Though the letters page of The New 
Worker is worth the cover price alone, 
do they even know what socialism/ 
communism is? The Soviet Union was 
never socialist nor even communist, 
but they seem to think that Stalinism 
equals socialism and that Gorby was 
overthrown by the people because 
he deviated from this course! When 
anyone would see his reforms were too 
little, too late. He didn’t go far enough 
in reversing Stalinism and that is why 
the Soviet union failed, not because he 
strengthened Stalinism. 

Given that the NCP must only have 
a few score members, how do they keep 
afloat? Do you think they are funded by 
North Korea? If so, that is even more 
despicable, as any money the DPRK 
give them is money they could have 
spent importing food. 

Steven Johnston 
email 

Press freedom? 

Paul Demarty is surely having a laugh 
(‘Long live the free press’, March 28). 

The media at large is owned, 
controlled and operated entirely in 
the interests of the capitalist class. 
The press feels no obligation to tell 
the truth, the whole truth or at times 
any truth at all. It sets agendas which 
suit the system, creates public opinion 
to ensure the safety of the system and 
the dominant line in morality being 
peddled by the administrators of the 
state at any given time. It supports 
imperialism worldwide, advancing 
all the arguments for reaction and 
counterrevolution in the four corners 
of the globe. 

It lacks the basic sense of fair 
play and justice which the majority 
of the population aspires to and has 
no qualms in focusing its entire 
weight to crush any individual who 
it feels is a threat or has earned their 
displeasure. It has operated quite 
outside the law, grossly manipulating 
its power, money and patronage to 
buy politicians and police. 

This is what they mean by the 
‘freedom of the press’. It has nothing 
whatever to do with some abstract 
‘right’ of the micro left press to print its 
side of things - something equivalent 
to a kid’s John Bull printing set - in 
competition with a mass propaganda 
industry with factories of print 
machines and armadas of distributors. 

Paul is prepared to give carte 
blanche defence to them in the 
process of what he thinks is defending 
our rights too. Get a grip, Paul. The 
population has been outraged by the 
excesses of the pot-bellied media, 
its magnates and its dupes - that is 
a progressive outrage. The demand 
to try and subject them to some 
form of public accountability is also 
progressive and should be supported. 

Nothing in Leveson or the 
subsequent fig leaf of voluntary 
codes of conduct comes anywhere 
near providing what is needed. A 
right to reply before movements, 
peoples, causes, liberation struggles, 
moralities, races and exploited classes 
and individuals are attacked would 
be a good starting point. The right to 
reply to political misrepresentation 
would be another good demand. Both 
of these would confront the so-called 
‘freedom of the press’: a freedom to 
print lies and propaganda. 

Wullie Smith 
Rochdale 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 14, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital reading group. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This meeting 
- chapter 15: ‘Machinery and modem industry’; section 1: ‘The 
development of machinery’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday April 16, 6.15pm: ‘The evolutionary emergence of 
language’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Palestine art 

Friday April 12 to Friday May 31: Exhibition, Mosaic Rooms, 

Tower House, 226 Cromwell Road, London SW5. 

Mosaic Rooms: www.mosaicrooms.org. 

Lessons from Gaza 

Saturday April 13, 10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference, ‘Transforming 
public support into political action on Palestine’. Brunei Gallery, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell 
Square, London WC 1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Fighting austerity 

Saturday April 13,10.30am to 5pm: Unite the Resistance north-west 
regional conference, Mechanics Institute, Princess Street, Manchester 
M1. £5 waged, £2 unwaged. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Defend gay rights 

Saturday April 13,12 noon: LGBTQ caucus meeting. ULU, Malet 
Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by the Labour Representation Committee: 
www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Stop the bedroom tax 

Saturday April 13,12noon: Protest, Victoria Gardens, in front of art 
gallery, Leeds city centre. 

Organised by Hands Off Our Homes: www.handsoffourhomes.org.uk. 

Remember CLR James 

Saturday April 13, 11am to 6pm: Conference, 96-100 Clifton Street, 
London EC2. Celebrating the life and legacy of CLR James. 

Organised by Workers Educational Association: www.wea.org.uk. 

Class War games 

Saturday April 13, 2pm: Political board games, 96-100 Clifton 
Street, London EC2. Participatory performance, at Workers 
Educational Association conference, of 1791 Haitian Revolution 
version of Richard Borga’s Napoleonics. 

Organised by Class War Games: www.classwargames.net. 

Socialist films 

Sunday April 14,11am: Screening, Renoir Cinema, Brunswick 
Square, London WC 1. Saul Landau’s Will the real terrorist please 
stand u/??(Cuba/USA, 65 minutes); and Ivor Montagu’s Defence of 
Madrid (UK, 34 minutes). 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Hidden stories 

Sunday April 14,7.30pm: Public meeting, MIC Centre, 81- 
103 Euston Street, London NW1. ‘Hidden stories of the Stephen 
Lawrence inquiry’. Speaker: Dr Richard Stone, adviser to Sir William 
MacPherson. 

Organised by Jewish Socialists Group: www.jewishsocialist.org.uk. 

Media and LGBT 

Tuesday April 16, 6.30pm: Public meeting and discussion, NUJ, 
Headlands House, 308 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1. ‘Has anything 
changed in reporting of LGBT issues?’ 

Organised by NUJ Pride: 

www.nuj.org.uk/innerPagenuj .html?docid=2094. 

Cuts, privatisation and employment rights 

Wednesday April 17,9.30am to 3.45pm: Educational event for 
public sector trade unionists, Hamilton House Mabledon Place, 
London WC 1. 

Organised by Institute of Employment Rights: www.ier.org.uk. 

Sheffield benefit justice 

Wednesday April 17,6pm: Anti-bedroom tax meeting, United 
Reform Church, 60 Norfolk Street, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by Unite Community Sheffield: 
www.facebook.com/UniteCommunitySheffield. 

Palestinian Prisoners’ Day 

Wednesday April 17, 4.30pm: Solidarity protest against G4S prisons. 
G4S head office, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Fighter for her class 

The politics of revenge are understandable, but futile, argues Peter Manson. It is not individual 
representatives of capitalism that need ‘getting’: it is capitalism itself 



Margaret Thatcher and the Morning Star’s hero of the time 


kk n ejoice!” reads the 
■V Socialist Worker front- 
■ mpage headline under 
a picture of a blood-spattered 
tombstone (April 13). Inside there 
is a “Thatcher’s dead” four-page 
pull-out showing the former prime 
minister’s head in a noose and the 
slogan, “Now get the rest”. 

But it seems to have escaped 
the notice of our Socialist Workers 
Party comrades that we did not “get” 
Margaret Thatcher - with or without 
the aid of a noose. She died peacefully 
in her suite in London’s Ritz Hotel, 
having enjoyed a luxurious retirement, 
as far as her increasingly poor health 
and frailty permitted. 

So what exactly have we got to 
“rejoice” about? Does Thatcher’s 
death signal the end of the ruling class 
offensive? With her out of the way, 
can we now celebrate a renewed and 
confident mobilisation of our forces 
and look forward to the final end of 
the vile system she symbolised? 

Yet the bourgeoisie are in a sense 
celebrating. They are celebrating not 
only the life of one of their greatest 
heroes, but their belief that, thanks in 
no small part to this intransigent class 
fighter, the system of capital appears 
so much more secure - not just in 
Britain, but throughout the world. 
Despite the unresolved economic 
crisis - which exposed that system 
yet again as pathetically fragile and 
incapable of being fully controlled - 
right now capitalism has nothing to 
fear in the way of a viable alternative. 
The occasion of Thatcher’s death 
is being used to ram home that 
undeniable fact. 

Of course, it is perfectly 
understandable that those who 
were at the sharp end of Thatcher’s 
class-war attacks should express 
satisfaction that she is no more - 
even though, obviously, she has not 
existed politically, except in terms of 
her legacy, for well over two decades. 
But elements of the media have 
seemed to revel in this spontaneous, 
but impotent gut reaction from class¬ 
conscious workers. For example, 
Dave Hopper, general secretary of 
the Durham Miners Association, who 
turned 70 on the day Thatcher died, 
is quoted by The Daily Telegraph as 
saying: “It looks like one of the best 
birthdays I have ever had ... It’s a 
great day for all the miners” (April 9). 


You can picture the smug faces 
among Telegraph editorial staff 
members as they reproduced such 
comments amongst the pages of 
tributes. For them it merely confirms 
the rout suffered by our class at 
Thatcher’s hands. However, there 
is a big difference between such a 
gut reaction and what you might 
expect from the would-be proletarian 
vanguard. 

But the SWP will have none of 
it: “It’s right to celebrate the death 
of someone rotten,” reads one of 
the headlines in the pull-out. At the 
same time, however, Socialist Worker 
seems to imply that she was not that 
much more dangerous than your run- 
of-the-mill Tory leader: “In reality 
Thatcher was much less successful 
than she often seems.” Not that much 
to celebrate, after all, then. Although 
“Thatcher unleashed a brutal ruling 
class offensive against ordinary 
people”, the same article concludes, 
“the fact that she was forced out 
reflected the weakness of British 
capitalism, not its strength”. 

Capital’s saviour 

But the establishment thinks 
otherwise. In the words of prime 
minister David Cameron, “Margaret 
Thatcher took a country that was 
on its knees and made Britain stand 
tall again ... She didn’t just lead our 
country: she saved it.” 

His was not just the usual, 
platitudinous, ‘never speak ill of the 
dead’-type eulogy. His words were 
sincere and passionate. He is old 
enough to remember that Thatcher 
took on and saw off all the main 
union battalions in the 1980s - the 
steel workers, seafarers, printers and, 
of course, the miners, whose heroic, 
year-long 1984-85 strike ended in a 
strategic defeat for the whole working 
class. 

She not only closed down the 
‘unproductive’ mines: the same 
treatment was meted out to other 
state-owned industries at the cost of 
thousands of jobs and the wrecking of 
whole communities. Not just because 
those industries were ‘inefficient’ or 
‘uncompetitive’, but because the 
unions that organised within them 
were powerful both within each 
workplace and in terms of overall 
British politics. Whereas previous 
Conservative post-war governments 


could usually be relied upon to reach 
an eventual compromise when faced 
with militant strikes, Thatcher was 
determined to end what she saw as 
the ‘humiliating’ practice of conceding 
to ‘industrial blackmail’. 

Not that she rushed into the 
planned strategic confrontation with 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 
Before her re-election in the May 
1983 general election, she talked 
about wanting “the chance to banish 
from our land the dark, divisive clouds 
of Marxist socialism”. And she was 
well into her second term as premier 
when she finally gave the go-ahead 
for that confrontation to begin through 
the provocative announcement 
of a comprehensive pit-closure 
programme. In the meantime the 
National Coal Board had built up a 
huge stockpile of coal. Despite the 
determination of the miners under 
Arthur Scargill, they could not win 
without the support and real solidarity 
of other unions or their members - 
support that was not forthcoming in 
any real sense. 

It was in the middle of this epic 
battle, in July 1984, that Thatcher 
uttered her notorious phrase about “the 
enemy within”, which is “much more 
difficult to fight and more dangerous 
to liberty” than the “enemy without” - 
such as Argentina, whose invasion of 
the Falklands had been defeated two 
years earlier by the British taskforce. 

After the strategic defeat of the 
NUM, union power was drastically 
reduced - not just in terms of the 
anti-union legislation, but in terms 
of membership. When Thatcher 
won her first election in 1979, 
official union membership stood at 
around 12 million. A decade later 
it had been halved, thanks not only 
to the decimation of industries like 
coalmining, but also to the impact of 
privatisation and of measures such 
as the ban on the closed shop. The 
number of ‘days lost’ to strikes fell 
from a peak of 29 million in 1979 to a 
few hundred thousand by 2000. 

That is why it is the establishment 
that is (still) celebrating. As Charles 
Moore crows in The Daily Telegraph, 
Thatcher was “the only British 
Conservative leader since the war 
who beat the left again and again” 
(April 9). By “the left” he means 
the unions and the working class, of 
course, but by the 90s the actual left, 


at least as a force within the Labour 
Party, had been marginalised. The 
1994 election of Tony Blair as leader 
was the response of the unions to 
four successive Tory governments 
(although Thatcher herself had been 
replaced by John Major in 1990). In 
desperation the union barons went 
for this so-called ‘moderniser’ in the 
belief that at least he would be better 
than the Conservatives. 

However, unsurprisingly, Blair has 
been almost as fulsome in his praise 
of Thatcher as senior Tories. Even 
though he was on the “left”, he said, 
he recognised her as a “remarkable 
and towering figure”. He confessed: 
“I always thought my job was to 
build on some of the things she had 
done rather than reverse them.” He 
gave as examples the new “trade 
union framework” (anti-union laws 
to you and me) and the “privatisation 
of certain industries”. Thatcher 
was the main global instigator of 
privatisation - a policy that was not 
only aimed at delivering profitable 
utilities to capital, but also breaking 
up the strength of the unions in their 
nationalised strongholds. But when 
you hear Blair speak today, you cannot 
help but wonder what even the union 
leaders who used their block vote to 
elect him think now of that desperate 
act in 1994. 

Tall of 
communism’ 

Clearly, it was not Argentina that 
was the main example of “the 
enemy without”. Nor was it the 
Irish Republican Army - after all, 
Northern Ireland, where the IRA 
was conducting its armed struggle 
with British imperialism, was 
considered by her to be absolutely 
part of the United Kingdom. Thatcher 
was hated by republicans for her 
ruthless suppression of Irish self- 
determination. In 1981 she was happy 
to see 10 IRA political prisoners, 
including Bobby Sands, die after a 
long hunger strike for recognition of 
their political status. 

Political prisoners had to be treated 
as ‘common criminals’ (although, 
unlike common criminals, many 
of them had been sentenced by no¬ 
jury courts). According to Thatcher, 


O ur April fighting fund was 
given a big boost this week 
in the shape of a cheque for £110 
from comrade JH, who regrets 
he is unable to pay more. That’s 
generous enough as it is, comrade! 

JH specifies that this is not for 
our legal appeal, but a donation 
towards the “printing and 
distribution costs of the paper”. 
He looks forward to the day when 
the Weekly Worker is available in 
“every newsagent, supermarket, 
garage and corner shop in the 
country”. JH confesses to being 
a bit “negative and gloomy” in 
view of the “monumental job” 
we have to raise awareness - but 
not so negative and gloomy that he 
doesn’t think it’s worth sending us 
a cheque, obviously. 

There were two more of those 


“Crime is crime is crime. It is not 
political.” At the height of the conflict 
she ludicrously banned the voices of 
the IRA’s political wing, Sinn Fein, 
from television - broadcasters used 
actors to speak their words, which 
were dubbed over the images. 

But, as I have said, it was neither 
Argentina nor the IRA that was 
considered the “enemy without”. That 
title undoubtedly went to the Soviet 
Union. It is Thatcher, together with 
US president Ronald Reagan, who 
is credited with the undermining of 
the USSR and the subsequent ‘fall of 
communism’ in 1989-91. Of course, 
the demise of the USSR had much 
more to do with its own internal 
dynamics than Margaret Thatcher’s 
intransigence - although she did spot 
that president Mikhail Gorbachev was 
a “man to do business with”. 

At the time, however, it seemed 
to many bourgeois commentators as 
though the global power of capitalism 
had been permanently secured, never 
again to face a serious challenge. Not 
only had the working class been set 
back industrially in advanced capitalist 
countries, thanks to the neoliberal 
assault and privatisation: the main 
alternative it still upheld - that of 
Stalinism or bureaucratic socialism - 
was destroyed. It is Thatcher who is 
revered for her role in both. 

In the words of Barack Obama, she 
was one of the “great champions of 
freedom and liberty” - freedom and 
liberty for the bourgeoisie, he means. 

That is why we should not remember 
Thatcher as “the woman who tore 
Britain apart” ( Morning Star April 9) 
- someone should point out to these 
‘official communists’ that Britain was 
and remains a class-divided society. 
No, she was a true hero of British 
capital and the global bourgeoisie. 

The left should neither play down 
Thatcher’s achievements on behalf 
of British (and global) capital nor 
celebrate her death as a victory. The 
truth is, the bourgeoisie is rampant and 
preparing for further assaults. Instead 
the left needs to learn from Margaret 
Thatcher: the working class needs 
its own leaders and organisations 
prepared to fight for their class as 
determinedly as she did for hers • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


- from HF (£25) and DK (£20). 
Thanks to all three for their 
generosity. Among the 12,420 
online readers we had last week, 
two - MD (£ 10) and DT (£5) gave 
us a donation via PayPal. Finally 
we received a total of £140 in 
standing orders - seven comrades 
contributing sums ranging from 
£10 to £30. 

All that comes to £310, taking 
our running total for the month to 
£532. But, don’t forget, we have 
that shortfall of £160 to make up 
from March, so we still need well 
over £1,000 in less than three 
weeks. Please help if you can • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Not so gloomy 
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CLASS 


Old wine in new bottles 

Eddie Ford is not impressed by the BBC’s ‘great British class survey’ 


E xcitingly, a survey conducted 
by the BBC has discovered 
that people in the UK now “fit” 
into seven social classes. 1 Whether 
this is meant to be reassuring or not 
is hard to discern. “Amazingly”, we 
read, a total of 161,458 people from 
around the UK completed the survey 
- making it one of the largest ever 
studies into class stratification. 

Apparently, using a methodological 
technique called ‘latent class analysis’ 
and allegedly utilising some of the 
concepts developed by the prominent 
French sociologist, Pierre Bourdieu, 
the BBC Lab UK unit worked with 
a team of academics primarily from 
the London School of Economics 
and the University of Manchester 
to produce the Great British class 
survey - the findings of which were 
published in the journal, Sociology, 1 
and proudly presented at a conference 
of the British Sociological Association 
on April 3. The researchers declare 
that the “traditional categories” of 
working, middle and upper class are 
“outdated”, as they account for only 
about 39% of the population. 

Classes 

In explanation, the authors of the 
report warn us to reject “simplistic” 
definitions of class predicated on 
occupation, wealth and education 
(strangely, relationship to the means 
of production is not mentioned). 
Rather, it is argued, class has “three 
dimensions” - economic, social and 
cultural. Presumably this is meant to be 
something of a revelation. Carrying on, 
the researchers claim that, while people 
“think they belong to a particular class 
on the basis of their job and income”, 
those are merely “aspects of economic 
capital”. Instead, our sociologists think 
that your class is “indicated by your 
cultural capital and social capital”. 
For example, whether you have a 
preference for ‘highbrow’ culture such 
as theatre and classical music/opera 
or rather ‘popular’ - and ‘emerging’ - 
culture in the form of video games or 
hip-hop (for some strange reason). 

From this dubious premise, we 
now see that at the top of the social 
tree is the “elite” - that 6% of the 
population having, it seems, the 
highest level of all three ‘capitals’ 
and whose members have “extensive 
social contacts”, are educated at top 
universities and have average savings 
of more than £140,000. On the other 
hand, right at the bottom of the pile, 
are the “precariat” - the “poorest, most 
deprived class”, scoring extremely 
low for social and cultural capital. A 
sort of ‘underclass’, to use an older 
and previously very fashionable 
sociological term - or insult - which 
makes up 15% of the population. 
On average their net income is just 
£8,000 and they have savings of 
£800, with just one in 30 having a 
university qualification. They do not 
listen to classical music - or even 
jazz, we can only deduce. 

As for those wedged in between 
these modem-day Eloi and Morlocks, 
living in near separate universes, there 
is the “established” middle class - the 
largest and “most gregarious” group 
comprising 25% of the population, 
with a household income of £47,000 
and a scattering of ‘highbrow’ tastes. 
Next is the almost pitiful sounding 
“technical” middle class, a “small” 
and “distinctive” new class (6% of the 
population) which is “prosperous”, 
with an average income of £38,000 and 
average savings of £66,000, but “scores 
low” for social and cultural capital - 
indeed, it is distinguished by its “social 
isolation” and “cultural apathy”. 


Further down the line are the new 
“affluent” workers” - about 15% of 
society and a mainly young class 
group which is socially and culturally 
active, possessing “middling” levels 
of economic capital (an average 
house value of £129,000). Then, of 
course, we have the “traditional” 
working class, making up just 14% 
of the total population, which scores 
low on all forms of capital, but is not 
“completely deprived” - maybe only 
having a mean household income of 
£13,000, but fortunate enough to have 
“reasonably high house values”, due 
to the fact that they have the oldest 
average age at 66. We are solemnly 
informed that this category is “fading 
from contemporary importance”. 

Finally, there are the “emergent 
service workers” who compose 19% 
of the population - a predominantly 
urban group which is “relatively 
poor”, but has high social and cultural 
capital and is the youngest of all the 
groups, with a mean age of 34 and high 
proportions of ethnic minority members 
(£21,000 average household income). 
Furthermore, the survey contains other 
“unique” findings - like the astounding 
fact that “people consume culture in a 
complicated way”. And the argument 
that the new affluent workers and 
emergent service workers appear 
to be the children of the “traditional 
working class” - which has been 
“fragmented” by deindustrialisation, 
mass unemployment, immigration and 
the restructuring of urban space. 

Amusingly - or offensively, 
depending on how you look at it - the 
survey breaks down these social groups 
into sitcom terms. Hence the elite is 
represented by general Melchett from 
Blackadder; the established middle 
class appear as Margot and Jerry 
Leadbetter from The good life ; the 
technical middle class is David Brent 
from The office', new affluent workers 


are Miranda Hart from Miranda', 
the traditional working class, almost 
inevitably, is Jim Royle of The Royle 
family, emergent service workers 
resemble Maurice Moss from The IT 
crowd, and the precariat - showing a 
slight lack of imagination - look like 
Rab C Nesbitt, despite the fact that only 
8% of those who participated in the 
study lived in Scotland. 

According to the compilers of 
the Great British class survey, 
the “conventional approaches” to 
social class analysis were unable 
to properly identify the “extremes” 
of the contemporary class system - 
fixated as they were on the middle 
and working classes. An error 
now corrected. Coming to our 
rescue, Fiona Devine, professor of 
sociology at Manchester University, 
said the BBC study presents a more 
“sophisticated, nuanced picture of 
what class is like now” - things are 
really complex, you know. 

Unsurprisingly, the survey seems 
full of anomalies and methodological 
lacunas. There is no direct question 
about education, for instance - even 
though the type of school attended (the 
old school tie) is a critical determinant 
when it comes to ‘social mobility’ and 
‘success’ in Britain. For the poorest 
fifth in society, 46% have mothers 
with no qualifications at all, whereas 
for the richest it is only 3%. Not only 
that, the categories listed seem fairly 
arbitrary - why no ‘industrial workers’ 
or ‘self-employed’ workers? 

The supposed sophistication 
or ‘complexity’ of the survey is 
undermined somewhat by the 
realisation that the questionnaire 
consists of nothing more than a whole 
series of essentially vacuous multiple- 
choice questions (‘Do you play bingo 
or go to museums?’Answer: never/ 
rarely/sometimes/often), at the end of 
which it spits out your ‘social class’. 


Tagged and bagged. Naturally, top 
bourgeois journalists have had all 
sorts of fun by feigning delight or 
shock at being classified or not as one 
of the ‘elite’. 

Old news 

Ultimately, the BBC survey is just old 
wine in new bottles. It is hardly a new 
idea that you can divide and classify 
any given society into numerous social 
groups. Indeed, if anything, you could 
argue that the survey is a bit of a step 
backwards with its measly seven 
‘classes’. After all, long before anyone 
had even heard of Pierre Bourdieu, the 
1851 British census listed 17 classes 
and sub-classes that were largely 
connected with occupational status. By 
1911, these had been further refined 
into a system of social grades that 
are roughly analogous to the ‘social 
classes’ talked about in the BBC 
survey. ‘Cultural capital’ is hardly 
a new concept either. In 1928, the 
statistical officer at the general register 
office wrote that “any scheme of social 
class should take account of culture” - 
so hardly an invention of Bourdieu or 
professor Devine. 

Nor is the idea of the “precariat” 
novel. Sorry, professors. At any given 
time, sections of the working class - 
whether you care to call it “traditional” 
or not - have always led an insecure 
life. Periods of employment alternated, 
sometimes wildly, with periods of 
unemployment. Constant insecurity. 
Even the most basic familiarity with 
working class history should tell 
you that. In the 19th century, dock 
workers were effectively thrown into 
a cage each morning and had to fight 
it out for work - only to do the same 
again the next morning. A generalised 
employment practice that carried 
on well into the 20th century. But a 
situation that obviously suited the 
interests of the bosses - why would 
they want to change it? It was only 
determined working class struggle 
and the intimidating power of the trade 
unions - not the nature of the work - that 
put an end to the callous casualisation 
of the workforce. 

Now that the power of the organised 
working class has ebbed dramatically, 
it is only to be expected that the 
bosses will do whatever they can to 
re-introduce wretched employment 
conditions. Makes perfect, profitable 
sense. Therefore, according to the 
latest government estimates, 23% of 
employers with more than 100 staffhave 
adopted ‘zero-hours’ contract terms for 
at least some of their staff following a 
surge in the number of public-sector 
services being contracted out to private 
providers. These iniquitous contracts 
keep workers on permanent standby 
and deny them regular hours. They 
are used by employers to avoid more 
normal agency-worker regulations - 
which entitle staff to the same basic 
terms and conditions as permanent 
employees after 12 weeks. 

In a truly terrible article for The 
Guardian, erroneously perceived 
as a leftwing paper in many circles, 
Martin Kettle praises the BBC survey 
on the grounds that its “new models 
of class are no longer rooted in what 
Marxists used to call a person’s 
relationship to the means of production 
- and remember that a person in this 
context invariably meant a man” 
(April 3). You can always rely on an 
ex-Eurocommunist for philistine anti- 
Marxism. Anyway, Kettle argues - with 
a sort of perverse logic - that a “century 
ago, to put it very simply, industrial 
Britain had three classes and three 
political parties”. Today, however, 
“we still have essentially the same three 


parties we had a century ago” despite 
the fact that Britain “has changed” - 
become more ‘complex’. 

Yes, no doubt, the Great British 
class sun’ev contains elements of truth 

- pointing towards various divisions 
and societal developments that do 
exist in some shape or form. It would 
be a very odd sociological survey that 
completely ignored reality. But for us 
the real question when examining any 
society past or present is a relatively 
straightforward one - who exactly 
extracts the surplus labour from whom 
and howl 

Looking at contemporary Britain, 
the crucial and deciding determinate for 
Marxists is the antagonistic relationship 

- and social dynamic - between two 
main classes, the working class and the 
bourgeoisie (capitalist ruling class). We 
do not think of this strictly in terms of 
numbers or sociological categories, but 
rather in what actually characterises 
and drives a particular society - in this 
case, the exploitative capital-labour 
relation. An antagonism that cuts 
across all other societal divisions and 
every field of human production and 
consumption, from the economy to 
culture, politics, sexuality, sport, etc. 

Of course, Marxists have no 
problems with accepting the existence 
of any number of gradations within 
classes or between classes - we would 
be useless idiots if we failed to do that. 
Nothing ever stands still. In any human 
social structure - at least until we arrive 
at socialism - there will be numerous 
strata and ever changing variegation. 
Russia Marxist literature debating the 
nature of the peasantry often broke it 
down into poor peasants, rich peasants 
and middling peasants. 

As Marx and Engels argued in the 
1848 Communist manifesto, the central 
task is to organise the workers into a 
class, not on the basis of income/ 
occupation, but as a collectivity acting 
and thinking together. In that way, and 
only that way, can the very real divisions 
that exist within the working class be 
transcended - skilled and unskilled, 
secure and insecure, part-time and 
full-time, employed and unemployed, 
manual and intellectual. Equally, this is 
also true of the bourgeoisie - no matter 
how many divisions or factions, it is 
capable of acting as a collectivity - only 
in this way can it exploit and rule us. 

Which is precisely why we think 
the middle class(es) cannot think or act 
as a collectivity in any real sense. It is 
destined to operate either as a faction 
of the bourgeoisie, sometimes acting 
as a direct agent of the bourgeoisie, or 
be won to the proletariat. One or the 
other. The middle classes can never act 
independently in accordance with their 
common interests, let alone the general 
interest. In the British context, this 
should present no intractable problem 
for the working class movement. 
The middle class (and the petty 
bourgeoisie) cannot and should not 
be ignored - we need to provide them 
with programmatic answers. However, 
objectively speaking, its numbers are 
in historical decline and the working 
class - those are who compelled to sell 
their labour-power - now constitute the 
majority globally. The working class is 
the historic class. 

That class needs to build a party 
that attracts millions to its red banner 

- inevitably including more rational 
non-working class elements • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://www.bbc.co.uk/science/0/21970879 

2. http://soc. sagepub.com/content/ear¬ 
ly/20 13/03/12/003 8038513481128 .full.pdf+html 
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Fortunes of a formula 

How did ‘democratic centralism’ become ‘democratic centralism ’? Lars T Lih looks at the changing 
use of the phrase by the Bolsheviks 


V ladimir Nevsky (1876-1937) 
lived the life (in the words of 
an autobiographical sketch 
written in the 1920s) of an “ordinary 
party worker”, a professional, in the 
Bolshevik underground. Joining the 
party in 1897, he was a mid-level 
Bolshevik praktik who played a 
visible role in 1917 conducting party 
work in the army. Like so many others 
in his generation, he was arrested in 
the mid-30s and executed in 1937. 

After the revolution, Nevsky 
became a pioneering party historian 
whose magnum opus, published 
in 1925, was entitled Istoriia 
RKP(b): kratkii ocherk - ‘History 
of the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks): a short essay’. Despite 
the modest subtitle, this massive, 500- 
page study constitutes the first history 
of the Bolshevik Party to be fully 
documented and based on a range 
of sources. It was preceded only by 
Zinoviev’s History of the Bolshevik 
Party (1923), which was really more 
of an essay-cum-memoir by a leading 
activist than a careful historical work. 
Nevsky’s history appeared in the 
short window most propitious for a 
serious historical interpretation: after 
enough time had elapsed since the 
revolution for sources to be gathered 
and perspectives to unfold, but before 
Stalinist orthodoxy imposed its own 
straitjacket narrative. 

Nevsky’s history has recently 
been republished in an excellent new 
edition by New Prometheus Press in 
St Petersburg (2009). Looking through 
its pages, we find an unexpected 
slant on a wide variety of topics in 
Bolshevik history. One of these is the 
meaning and status of the formula, 
‘democratic centralism’. For reasons 
to be spelled out later, Nevsky’s 
discussion is one of the best sources 
for grasping what this concept actually 
meant to the Bolshevik underground. 
Democratic centralism is a not a major 
theme in Nevsky’s history. In fact, as 
far as I can tell, there are only two 
substantive discussions of the topic. I 
have translated the relevant passages 
and attached them as an appendix to 
this article. 

The phrase, ‘democratic 
centralism’, entered the party lexicon 
at the end of 1905, when concessions 
forced on the tsar by the revolution 
inaugurated the heady ‘days of 
freedom’ that in some respects lasted 
for another couple of years. The new 
atmosphere of political freedom and 
the consequent opportunity to leave 
the stifling underground compelled 
the two Russian Social Democratic 
Workers Party factions to make a 
serious bid for reunification, as well as 
to restructure their party organisations 
in ways more fitting for above-ground 
activity. The Mensheviks were the 
first to express this imperative in a 
resolution passed by a conference in 
Petrograd in November. The relevant 
resolution insisted that: 

The RSDWP must be organised 
according to the principle of 
democratic centralism. 

All party members take part in 
the election of party institutions. 

All party institutions are elected 
for a [specified] period, are subject 
to recall and obligated to account 
for their actions both periodically 
and at any time upon demand of the 
organisations which elected them. 

Decisions of the guiding 
collectives are binding on the 
members of those organisations 
of which the collective is the 



Lenin after Lenin 


organ. [Here follow some smaller 
guarantees of democratic practice: 
eg, agendas should be distributed 
ahead of time.] 

The Canadian historian, Carter 
Elwood, comments: “Perhaps the 
most interesting of the Menshevik 
resolutions [in Novemberl905] 
concerned ‘democratic centralism’. 
This term, which usually is associated 
with Lenin’s organisational principles 
inherent in What is to be done? 
(1902) and is considered his major 
contribution to party organisational 
theory, had not in fact been used either 
by Lenin himself or by the Bolsheviks 
in their own resolutions prior to this 
[Menshevik] conference.” 1 

Shortly afterward, at a conference 
of Bolshevik activists in Tammerfors 
(a town in Finland), the Bolsheviks 
passed a similar resolution: 

Recognising as indisputable the 
principle of democratic centralism, 
the conference considers the broad 
implementation of the elective 
principle necessary; and, while 
granting elected centres full 
powers in matters of ideological 
and practical leadership, they are 
at the same time subject to recall, 
their actions are to be given broad 
publicity [ glasnost ], and they are 
to be strictly accountable for these 
activities ... 

The conference orders all 
party organisations quickly and 
energetically to reorganise their 
local organisations on the basis 
of the elective principle; while it 
is not necessary for the moment 
to seek complete uniformity of all 
systems for electing institutions, 
departures (two-stage elections, 
etc) from fully democratic 
procedures are permitted only 
in the event of insurmountable 
practical obstacles. 2 

These days, as we know, the emphasis 
in the famous term is clearly 
‘democratic centralism'. Reading 
both the resolution and, even more, 
Nevsky’s gloss, we see that for the 
Bolshevik activists who used the 
term, the emphasis in the formula 


was clearly ‘ democratic centralism’. 
After describing the central role of 
elections at all levels in the influential 
Petersburg party organisation prior to 
1908, Nevsky goes on to insist that 
during these years: 

Such occurrences as the replacement 
or appointment of comrades to 
leadership posts against the will 
of the organisation were unknown 
to the organisations during this 
period of time. If something like 
this did happen, it would have been 
considered a gross infringement of 
the basic principles of democratic 
centralism. Nearly always the most 
visible and authoritative members 
of our organisation entered at 
the district level as completely 
ordinary party workers and only 
gradually, earning the confidence 
of the mass [membership], were 
moved up by this membership to 
responsible leadership posts. 

This definition of democratic 
centralism implies that it can exist 
only under certain conditions: namely, 
when society at large enjoyed relative 
political freedom and the party could 
operate above ground. Perhaps 
the most surprising yet revealing 
comment by Nevsky is the strict 
chronological limitation he places 
on periods of genuine democratic 
centralism: 

From this point on, over the course 
of more than two years (right up 
to the beginning of the gloomy 
era of reaction [c 1908]), the party 
lived a life of complete democracy. 
Even in Petersburg and Moscow, 
where the pressure of the police 
apparatus was extremely high, 
even during 1906-07 the principles 
of democratic centralism were 
quickly realised and observed 
strictly and rigorously ... 

The ensuing years of reaction 
[after 1908] again drove our 
organisation into the underground 
for a long time, and only during 
1917 and the beginning of 1918 did 
our party succeed for a short time 
in living according to the principles 
of democratic centralism. 

Accordingly, Nevsky’s history does 
not take up this topic again until the 
downfall of the tsar in 1917. He then 
asserts that, “as soon as the party 
emerged from the underground and 
started to live under the conditions of 
the bourgeois regime, the principles 
of democratic centralism were 
immediately put in place and the 
strictest electoral principle was put 
into effect”. As in 1906-07, a key 
feature of democratic centralism 
in 1917 was “free discussion, a 
lively exchange of opinions, and 
consideration not only of local but 
also of all-Russian issues” (see the 
appendix for the relevant passages in 
full). 

Nevsky’s discussion makes 
it difficult to regard democratic 
centralism as a distinctive or essential 
feature of Bolshevism. On the one 
hand, the Mensheviks not only 
introduced the term, but, as Nevsky 
mentions, they also promptly used 
Russia’s precarious state of political 
freedom to democratise their 
organisations. On the other hand, 
democratic centralism was irrelevant 
throughout most of Bolshevik history. 
We can restate Nevsky’s point by 
saying that true democratic centralism 
was only possible in those short 


intervals of time when the Bolsheviks 
were neither being repressed nor 
repressing others. 

Lenin and 

‘democratic 

centralism’ 

Intrigued by Elwood’s remark 
that Lenin never used the term 
“democratic centralism” prior to the 
Tammerfors conference in late 1905, 
I tried to locate each occurrence of 
the famous formula in his writings 
after that date. I relied on the usually 
trustworthy indexes provided by the 
Soviet editors to the fifth edition of 
Lenin’s complete works. Making 
generalisations about when a person 
does not use a term is always a 
bit tricky, however, and I would 
appreciate any counter-examples 
being brought to my attention. 3 

The main finding of my search can 
be simply put. Lenin only employed 
the term, ‘democratic centralism’, in 
two strictly limited periods: 1906- 
07 and 1920-21. Between these two 
points, I found exactly one example 
(in a peculiar and fascinating context 
outlined below). In each of these two 
periods, Lenin’s use of the term was 
triggered by groups to which he was 
opposed: by the Mensheviks in 1906- 
07 and the Democratic Centralist 
group headed by N Osinsky and 
others in 1920. In neither period do 
we find any systematic exposition of 
the meaning of the term. Lenin uses it 
in passing to make particular points. 

Most strikingly, there is barely any 
connection between the meaning of 
the term as used in 1906-07 and in 
1920-21. This is more than a matter 
of differing emphases: the terms 
simply refer to different things in the 
two periods. The phrase, ‘democratic 
centralism’, always has a working part 
and a decorative part. In 1906-07, the 
working part was ‘democratic’ and 
the formula referred to intra-party 
elections, control from below, and so 
forth. In 1920-21, the working part 
was ‘centralism’ and the formula 
referred primarily to the uniform 
policies required by a ruling party. 
‘Democratic centralism’ is in essence 
a homonym: two distinct formulas that 
use the same words. 

1906 - 07 : 

‘democratic 
centralism’ 

In 1906-07, following the introduction 
of the term in resolutions passed by 
the Unity Congress in Stockholm in 
April 1906, Lenin gave ‘democratic 
centralism’ a meaning similar to the 
one found in Nevsky’s party history: 
the selection of party leaders through 
genuine elections from below, open 
and lively discussion, replaceability 
of elected officials, and so forth. As 
such, it was something of a luxury - 
or, if this is too strong, something that 
was only possible in certain periods, 
when society at large enjoyed relative 
political freedom. 

As noted by Elwood, ‘democratic 
centralism’ is often associated today 
with Lenin’s 1902 book, What is to 
be done? This association is doubly 
ironic. Not only is the term missing 
from his book, but, if he had used 
it, Lenin’s point would have been: 
democratic centralism is not possible 
under underground conditions. 
He argued in his book that anyone 
who thought that full-blooded 


electoral procedures were possible 
in underground organisations did not 
understood either how democracy 
worked, or how the underground 
worked, or both. The proto- 
Mensheviks on the Iskra editorial 
board did not really disagree. 4 

According to a number of writers, 
especially those on the left, Lenin 
changed his mind in 1905 about the 
role of democratic procedures within 
the party. In actuality, Lenin never 
changed his mind - what changed were 
the political institutions of society at 
large. Lenin’s outlook was consistent: 
genuine intra-party democracy 
is mandatory when possible and 
dispensable when not. 

Although the meaning of 
‘democratic centralism’ is pretty much 
the same for Lenin and Nevsky, the 
attitude displayed by the two men 
strikes me as distinct. Even while 
supporting democratic centralism, 
Lenin does not display the emotional 
investment, the pride and enthusiasm, 
exhibited by the Russia-based praktik. 
Although Lenin supported electoral 
procedures as long as they were in 
place, centralism is what he is really 
fighting for in the pre-revolutionary 
period. 

Having said this, however, we 
need to remind ourselves exactly what 
‘centralism’ means in the context of an 
underground party fighting to maintain 
even the slightest organisational 
coherence in a hostile environment. 
In the underground period, the typical 
issue for Lenin was not how powerful 
the party centre should be nor its exact 
relations to local bodies, but rather 
something much more elementary 
and existential: whether or not the 
party would have any functioning 
and generally recognised central 
institutions at all. 

Thus it was in 1902-03, when the 
party had not yet created any official 
central institutions at all ( What is to be 
done? offered a plan for achieving this 
widely supported goal). Thus it was 
in 1910-12, when factional troubles 
rendered problematic the continued 
existence of any functioning central 
committee. The opposite of this 
kind of ‘centralism’ was therefore 
kustarnichestvo, a term coined by 
Lenin that I translate as “artisanal 
limitations” and that refers primarily 
to local party organisations acting 
in complete independence and 
indeed ignorance of each other. 
Kustarnichestvo was the natural 
equilibrium state of an underground 
party. 

Similarly, Lenin also used 
‘centralism’ to insist on the simple 
necessity for the minority to submit 
to the decisions of the majority. Of 
course, he was all the more insistent 
on this point when he felt that he 
represented the majority, as in 1903- 
04 and again in 1912-14. 

‘Democratic 
centralism’ in 
1915 

In November 1915, Lenin - writing 
directly in English - responded to a 
leaflet issued by an American group 
called the Socialist Propaganda 
League. This group supported the 
anti-war line of the Zimmerwald 
movement and called for a new, non¬ 
opportunist international. Naturally 
Lenin responded with enthusiasm. He 
nevertheless felt compelled to criticise 
certain positions of the Socialist 
Propaganda League that he felt 
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overreacted to the sins of the Second 
International. This short piece is thus 
a preliminary sketch of his longer 
polemic in 1920 against ‘leftwing 
communism’. It also contains the 
single use of ‘democratic centralism’ 
I was able to find between 1907 and 
1920. 

Lenin first stressed that “we never 
say in our press that too great emphasis 
has been heretofore placed upon so- 
called ‘immediate demands’, and that 
thereby the socialism can be diluted”. 
He then moved on to the topic of “the 
democratic centralism” and made 
clear the original source of the social 
democratic norm of centralism: 

We defend always in our press 
the democracy in the party. 
But we never speak against the 
centralisation of the party. We are 
for the democratic centralism. We 
say that the centralisation of the 
German labour movement is not a 
feeble, but a strong and good feature 
of it. The vice of the present Social 
Democratic Party of Germany 
consists not in the centralisation, 
but in the preponderance of the 
opportunists, after their treacherous 
conduct in the war. 

Finally, Lenin used ‘centralism’ to 
invoke not intra-party governance, but 
rather party leadership of the masses. 
The following passage is another 
example of what I have elsewhere 
termed Lenin’s “heroic scenario” 5 of 
party and class leadership: 

If in any given crisis the small 
group (for instance, our central 
committee is a small group) can 
act for directing the mighty mass 
in a revolutionary direction, it 
would be very good. And in all 
crises [when] the masses cannot act 
immediately, the masses want to be 
helped by the small groups of the 
central institutions of the parties. 
Our central committee quite at the 
beginning of this war, in September 
1914, has directed the masses not 
to accept the lie about “the war of 
defence” and to break off with the 
opportunists and the “would-be- 
socialist jingoes” (we call so the 
‘socialists’ who are now in favour 
of the war of defence). We think 
that this centralistic measure of our 
central committee was useful and 
necessary. 

1920 - 21 : 
‘democratic 
centralism’ 

As far as I can tell, this 1915 
discussion of “the democratic 
centralism” is the single use of the 
term to be found in Lenin’s writings 
from 1907 to 1920. At the 9th Party 
Congress in March-April 1920, Lenin 
used it to respond to the criticisms 
of the opposition group within 
the party who labelled themselves 
Democratic Centralists. This group 
put a high value on collegial, as 
opposed to one-man, leadership of 
various institutions. Lenin objected 
that collective leadership of this kind 
was not an organic part of democratic 
centralism. Rather, the term implied 
that the lower ranks of the party 
choose the higher bodies, which 
then could administer as they saw 
fit. In particular, the party congress 
examined the work of the central 
committee, removed it and installed 
a new one. This use of the term is not 
too far from pre-revolutionary usage. 

After this exchange, however, 
‘democratic’by any definition dropped 
out of the picture and exclusive 
emphasis was given to centralism. 
An example that was highly important 
for the international communist 
movement is a paragraph from the 
famous ‘21 conditions’ for admission 
to the Comintern, as announced in 
summer 1920 (emphasis in original): 


The parties belonging to the 
Communist International must be 
built on the basis of the principle 
of democratic centralism. In the 
present epoch of acute civil war the 
communist party will only be able 
to fulfil its duty if it is organised in 
as centralist a manner as possible, 
if iron discipline bordering on 
military discipline prevails in it, and 
if the party centre is a commanding 
[vlastnyi] and authoritative organ 
wielding wide powers and enjoys 
the universal confidence of party 
members. 6 

Although this passage can be found 
in Lenin’s collected works, it was 
as likely as not originally drafted 
by Grigorii Zinoviev. To my ear, the 
prose sounds more like Zinoviev. 
But exact authorship is immaterial, 
since Lenin undoubtedly completely 
endorsed it. The exclusive emphasis 
is on centralism, with no allusion to 
any sort of democratic procedure. 
But this insistence on quasi-military 
discipline is explicitly justified by a 
specific context: namely, “the present 
epoch of acute civil war”. The heavy- 
handed ‘centralism’ of the Comintern 
passage has thus little to do with 
the more elementary and existential 
‘centralism’ of the underground 
period. 

After summer 1920, Lenin used 
the term in various discussions and 
debates that arose in response to the 
new and unforeseen challenges of 
acting as a ruling party. Didn’t the 
party have to defend a single line when 
intervening in ‘non-party’ venues such 
as trade unions? Didn’t the party have 
a duty to ensure that uniform policies 
were enforced throughout the length 
and breadth of the land? And so on. 

The anti-faction resolution 
passed by the 10th Party Congress 
in spring 1921 is a summary of 
many of these concerns. The words, 
‘democratic centralism’, only 
appears in this resolution as the 
name of a particular proto-factional 
grouping. Nonetheless, the resolution 
undoubtedly summed up the current 
meaning of party centralism. We find 
here an explicit mention of the right 
to expel people from the party. Thus 
we have come full circle, since the 
pre-revolutionary understanding of 
democratic centralism, as set out by 
Nevsky, just as explicitly insisted on 
the right of local bodies to choose their 
own leaders. 

After reviewing this material, I 
am compelled to conclude that the 
common supposition that Lenin had 
a particular organisational philosophy 
called ‘democratic centralism’ 
that was distinct or essential to 
Bolshevism is something of a myth. 
In the pre-revolutionary years, the 
term was certainly never associated 
with the vision of a monolithic, non- 
factional ‘party of a new type’ that 
(in Zinoviev’s words) was “cast from 
one mould”. In the post-revolutionary 
years, the Bolsheviks did indeed 
become a party of a new type, since 
they were faced with a new and 
completely unprecedented challenge 
of running the Russian state. In my 
view, the quasi-military discipline 
mandated by the Comintern admission 
policy was undesired, unneeded, and 
impossible before the seizure of 
power, while afterwards it became 
desirable, necessary, possible and 
indeed just about inevitable. 

Post-Lenin 

canonisation 

A larger myth is the existence of 
a magic formula that somehow 
provides a key to resolving the eternal 
organisational dilemma of balancing 
coherence and unity on the one hand 
vs unforced enthusiasm and autonomy 
on the other. This thought leads to an 
intriguing historical question: when 
and why did ‘democratic centralism’ 


receive canonisation as just such 
a magic formula? I cannot answer 
this question, but I can note a few 
benchmarks. 

Zinoviev’s party history, published 
in 1923, does not discuss the formula 
or indeed the underlying issues, 
except to claim that the Mensheviks 
were demagogic about the possibility 
of democracy in the underground. 
Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism, 
published in 1924, also does not 
mention the formula. In fact, when 
Stalin cites the 1920 Comintern 
resolution quoted above, he leaves out 
the opening sentence that mentions 
the term, ‘democratic centralism’. 
Nevertheless, Foundations of 
Leninism is a pretty good guide to 
evolving party norms. 

Nevsky’s party history, published 
in 1925, not only gives us an insight 
into how the term was actually used 
by pre-revolutionary Bolshevism, 
but also its new status as canonised 
formula. In his discussion of What 
is to be done? and the early Iskra 
period (1901-03), Nevsky states the 
following (emphasis added): 

In this fashion the foundations 
were laid for what is known today 
under the name of ‘democratic 
centralism’: that is, a type of 
revolutionary organisation in which 
maximal freedom of all members 
within each organisation coexists 
with a single will of a single centre, 
willingly recognised by everybody, 
along with the strictest execution of 
its directives (p224). 

Perfect individual autonomy with 
perfect unity of will! Perhaps this is 
possible with the angels in heaven, 
but not among erring mortals on 
this dusty earth. Nevsky’s seeming 
discomfort with the canonised 
formula is indicated by the words I 
have emphasised. Indeed, Nevsky 
explicitly says in the same discussion 
that during this period electoral 
party democracy was irresponsible 
and destructive. In any case, this 
invocation of a magic formula that 
solves all organisational problems in 
all contexts is clearly distinct from 
the concrete historical meaning that 
Nevsky himself documents later in 
his book. 

Nevsky as a 
source 

Let me conclude by spelling out 
why Vladimir Nevsky’s discussion 
of democratic centralism should 
be accepted as a historically 
accurate account of what the term 
actually meant to pre-revolutionary 
Bolshevism. First, Nevsky could 
answer the old vaudeville question, 
‘Voss you dere, buddy?’, with a 
ringing affirmative. Few people lived 
as fully the life of a Russia-based 
underground Bolshevik praktik. 
Further, he wrote his party history 
in the short window of time when 
historians could still tell the truth 
(or perhaps we should say more 
cautiously, when they did not have to 
tell lies). He was writing for a very 
informed audience whom he could 
not fool on matters such as this. 
Nevsky’s comments are also striking 
in their entire lack of polemics. He 
is not defending one interpretation 
of democratic centralism against 
another, but rather makes the 
automatic assumption that everybody 
understands what democratic 
centralism is all about. Finally, the 
pre-revolutionary use of the term 
by the emigre theorist, Lenin, is 
roughly congruent with its meaning as 
presented by the underground activist, 
Nevsky - particularly since Lenin 
never applied the term to underground 
organisations. 

The pre-revolutionary formula of 
democratic centralism was simply not 
applicable to the underground party. 
Democratic centralism existed only 


during those brief periods of relative 
political freedom when the party 
could operate above ground. The post¬ 
revolutionary formula of democratic 
centralism makes sense only in the 
context of “acute civil war” and a 
party that has taken on state functions. 

Today we live in a situation of 
relative political freedom, but not one 
of incipient civil war or a party-state. 
I leave to others to judge whether the 
practices legitimated today under 
the rubric of ‘democratic centralism’ 
bear any resemblance to the historical 
meaning of the term, as described by 
Vladimir Nevsky. 

Appendix: 

Vladimir Nevsky 
on ‘democratic 
centralism’ 

1. This resolution [the resolution on 
democratic centralism passed at the 
Bolshevik Tammerfors conference 
in December 1905] had an enormous 
significance in the life of our party, 
since even before the Unity Congress 
the Bolsheviks (and the Mensheviks) 
had restructured their organisation on 
democratic principles. From this point 
on, over the course of more than two 
years (right up to the beginning of 
the gloomy era of reaction), the party 
lived a life of complete democracy. 
Even in Petersburg and Moscow, 
where the pressure of the police 
apparatus was extremely high, even 
during 1906-07 the principles of 
democratic centralism were quickly 
realised and observed strictly and 
rigorously. 

The [Petersburg] organisation was 
completely restructured as it emerged 
from the underground. The sub¬ 
district, district and city committees 
were elected by direct elections. All 
members of the district organisation 
elected the members of a general 
city conference, and at the same time 
during these elections the members 
of the Petersburg committee of our 
organisation were also selected. The 
general city conference chosen by this 
kind of direct election was the supreme 
legislative organ of Petersburg Social 
Democracy. Between conferences, the 
executive organ was the Petersburg 
committee, which elected from its 
own ranks a very small executive 
commission (three to five members) 
for day-to-day ongoing work. The 
most complete democratism, the 
colossal authoritativeness of the 
directing centres and the most 
complete freedom of opinion was 
achieved by these methods. 

Such occurrences as the 
replacement or appointment of 
comrades to leadership posts against 
the will of the organisation were 
unknown to the organisations during 
this period of time. If something like 
this did happen, it would have been 
considered a gross infringement of 
the basic principles of democratic 
centralism. Nearly always the most 
visible and authoritative members 
of our organisation entered at the 
district level as completely ordinary 
party workers and only gradually, 
earning the confidence of the mass 
[membership], were moved up by this 
membership to responsible leadership 
posts. Only by imbibing these 


principles of democratic centralism 
was our Bolshevik organisation able 
to acquire the crushing majority of 
the organised workers that manifested 
itself at the London congress. 

The ensuing years of reaction 
again drove our organisation into 
the underground for a long time, and 
only during 1917 and the beginning 
of 1918 did our party succeed for a 
short time in living according to the 
principles of democratic centralism. 
Obviously, following the example 
of Petersburg, the principles of 
democratic centralism were quickly 
realised in other organisations of the 
party \Istoriia RKP(b), p355-56], 

2. It was of the highest importance 
[after the February 1917 revolution] 
that the organisation of the Bolsheviks 
lived fully the life of a genuine 
proletarian democratic organisation. 
As soon as the party emerged from 
the underground and started to live 
under the conditions of the bourgeois 
regime, the principles of democratic 
centralism were immediately put 
in place and the strictest electoral 
principle was put into effect. Indeed, 
in the statutes of the Petrograd 
organization of the RSDWP, adopted 
at the city conference in April, section 
5 states that “the basic district organ of 
the party is the district assembly”, and 
members of the Petrograd committee 
are elected by the district assembly 
(section 8). The Moscow organisation 
was imbued with similar principles; 
party organization was everywhere 
built on the same basic ideas. 

Free discussion, a lively exchange 
of opinions, consideration not only 
of local, but also of all-Russian 
issues, an unusually lively interest 
in current issues, an absolutely 
universal participation in discussing 
and deciding these issues, the 
absence of any bureaucratic attitude 
to getting things done - in a word, the 
active participation of emphatically 
all members in the affairs of the 
organisation - were the distinctive 
features of our cells and committees 
[Istoriia RKP(b), p499] • 

Notes 

1. RC Elwood (ed) Resolutions and decisions of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Vol 1: 
The Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
1898-October 1917 Toronto 1974, pp82-83.1 
have used Elwood’s translations of the Menshe¬ 
vik and Bolshevik resolutions, slightly modified. 

2. Ibid p87.1 have left out language calling for 
regional conferences. 

3. The following discussion is based on material 
referenced in Spravochnyi tom k polnomu sobra- 
niiu sochinenii VI Lenina , chapter 1, Moscow 
1970, ppl26-27, under the heading of ‘Demo¬ 
cratic centralism in the party’. ‘Democratic cen¬ 
tralism’ can also be applied to the state, but this 
is an entirely different topic. For example, in a 
passage from 1913 kindly brought to my attention 
by Mike Macnair, Lenin argues that ‘democratic 
centralism’ in the state mandates autonomy for 
local nationalities (see www.marxists.org/archive/ 
lenin/works/1913/cmq/6.htm#v20pp72-045). 
Within the party, however, Lenin was opposed to 
separate organisations for different nationalities. 

4. For example, Menshevik leader Pavel 
Akselrod, writing in early 1905, condemned 
democratism in the underground because “it 
served as a cover for ambitious intriguers and 
even provided clever provocateurs with an access 
to the organisation” (LT Lih Lenin rediscovered 
Chicago 2008, p538). This is a harsher critique 
than any found in What is to be done? 

5. LT Lih Lenin London 2011. 

6. VI Lenin Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, 5th edi¬ 
tion, Vol 41, p209. The reference to military disci¬ 
pline is missing from translated versions of the 
admission conditions (see J Riddell Workers of 
the world and oppressed peoples, unite! Proceed¬ 
ings and documents of the Second Congress, 1920 
Atlanta 1991, pl014. 
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A useless product 
of 1970s radicalism 

From women’s liberation to bureaucratic feminism - Mike Macnair examines the process that 
produced the witch-hunting of ‘rape deniers’ 



Bureaucratic feminism of Blairism: Maoist in origin 


T his is a contribution to the 
discussion on the uses of the 
word, ‘feminism’, which is 
currently going on among the left. 
The discussion has been triggered 
by the Socialist Workers Party 
leadership’s use of it as a smear term 
to attack SWP oppositionists - and, by 
way of entirely predictable negative 
dialectical response, has produced a 
smear campaign against the SWP as 
a whole as ‘rape deniers’, and so on, 
and the beginnings of a ‘no platform 
for SWPers’ campaign. This paper’s 
sharp criticism of this response has 
produced a debate ongoing in this 
paper’s letters column. 

This article is an individual 
contribution to this discussion. It does 
not express a CPGB ‘party position’. 
It is also, for the most part, only 
indirectly related to the immediate 
debate, and to a considerable extent 
concerned with ‘forgotten history’: the 
evolution of the women’s and related 
movements in the 1970s-80s. 

That said, I will start with the 
current issue. On March 14 we 
headlined Paul Demarty’s article on 
the anti-SWP campaign: “Rape is not 
the problem”. I think this headline was 
justified, but I am not going to defend 
all of comrade Demarty’s argument 
and its expression. 

In particular, I think that comrade 
Demarty’s use of the singular word, 
‘feminism’, conflates a number of 
different ‘feminisms’ to the point of 
being in danger of amounting to an 
amalgam. Comrade Demarty’s critics 
similarly tend to use ‘feminism’ as 
a singular. But in reality, there are 
many feminisms' - not just the now 
mostly defunct ‘radical feminism’ 
and ‘revolutionary feminism’ and 
the once-political, but now mostly 
academic, ‘Marxist feminism’, 
and dual-systems-theory ‘socialist 
feminism’; but also ‘individualist 
feminism’ (or ‘ifeminism’), and 
‘conservative feminism’ or ‘family 
feminism’. For this reason in what 
follows I will use scare-quotes round 
the singular ‘feminism’. 

The singular ‘feminism’ creates 
a real danger: that it pre-emptively 
commits any alternative to the 
SWP’s version of ‘Leninism’ to a 
particular politics: that is to say, 
what has grown up in the labour 
movement, out of or mutated from 
the Eurocommunist wing of the 
1970s women’s liberation movement 
(WLM). This particular version of 
‘feminism’ should probably be called 
‘bureaucratic feminism’ and is, in a 
sense, the state and labour movement 
twin of ‘managerial feminism’ in the 
corporations. I call this ‘bureaucratic 
feminism’ because its perspective is 
very heavily reliant on (a) increased 
state regulation of behaviour, 
and (b) positive discrimination 
in the appointment of women to 
bureaucratic posts. 1 

Bureaucratic 

feminism 

The immediate question this poses is 
whether bureaucratic or managerial 
feminism creates ‘safer space’ in the 
sense of making rape, or other abuse 
of power for sexual advantage, less 
likely. Certainly, women bureaucrats 


or managers are much less likely to 
commit rape. 2 But this does not in 
itself imply that they are less likely to 
cover up allegations of rape or abuse 
of power by their male colleagues or 
clients. Indeed, the SWP points out 
that five out of the seven disputes 
committee members acting in the 
‘Delta’ case were female. 3 SWP 
dissidents quite properly responded 
that the fact that the members of the 
panel were oldfriends and colleagues 
of ‘Delta’ nonetheless denied the 
process any real credibility. 

In other words, by addressing the 
particular (in this case, issues in the 
‘Delta’ case arising from feminist 
campaigns around rape) in place of 
the general (in this case, the anti¬ 
democratic character of the SWP’s 
organisational conceptions and 
structures, as tending to facilitate the 
abuse of power), the end result is not 
to deal with the particular. A women- 
majoritv committee, of an organisation 
which quite truthfully says that it has 
been for years committed to women’s 
equality (and in fact has parroted 
‘feminist’ arguments in the sense 
which the term is widely understood 
in the labour movement, though it is 
opposed to ‘separatism’), nonetheless 
is plausibly alleged to have fallen back 
on the old barristers’ dishonest trick 
of using the complainant’s general 
conduct as evidence of consent. 4 

Another and in a sense more 
fundamental point is also posed. It 
turns out to be very hard to believe that 
the fact that the majority of the SWP 
DC are women is more important to 
their political conduct than the fact 
that they are SWP leadership loyalists. 
This is a rather more general problem. 
Who would now imagine that the fact 
that Margaret Thatcher was a woman 
was more important to her political 
conduct as prime minister than the fact 
that she was a Tory? 

Equally, the fact that Sheryl 
Sandberg, author of Lean in: women, 
work and the will to lead (2013), chief 
operating officer of Facebook, is a 
woman and - in a sense - a feminist, 
does not mean she has that much in 


common with the women who are 
no doubt employed to do cleaning 
and other menial work for that 
corporation. An Institute for Public 
Policy Research press release on 
March 31 was headlined: ‘Twentieth 
century feminism failed working 
class women’. It turns out that pay 
gaps between women are now much 
more substantial than between men 
and women ... 5 

How did we get from the high hopes 
and radical leftism of the 1970s WLM 
to massively influential managerial 
and bureaucratic feminism, which, 
however, has not solved the problem 
of rape and sexual victimisation 
of women, 6 and is accompanied by 
sharpening class divisions among 
them, and the fact that ‘socialist 
feminism’ is hidden from history? 7 

The answer is, I think, that this 
outcome was in a certain sense and 
in a rather subtle way implicit in the 
original premises; and that it already 
became the most likely outcome when 
Eurocommunist women succeeded in 
hegemonising the non-separatist wing 
of the movement under the seemingly 
innocuous expression, ‘socialist 
feminism’ (as opposed to earlier 
versions of ‘ Marxist feminism’). 

Mao-spontaneism 

Some of the originators of the term, 
‘women’s liberation’, used the 
expression because they wanted 
to dissociate themselves from 
the already existing ‘feminism’, 
which was a form of single-issue 
parliamentary lobbying politics. 8 
But, in doing so, they associated 
themselves with other models: those 
of ‘national liberation fronts’ (as 
in Vietnam, etc 9 ); and in the US in 
particular, where ‘women’s liberation’ 
preceded the development in Britain 
by two or three years, with western 
‘soft Maoism’ or ‘Mao-spontaneism,’ 
influenced by the 1966 ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ in China. These politics 
were always weak in Britain (outside 
the women’s, black and male gay 
movements) and now only appear 
in diluted forms, so that it is worth 


setting out the basic ideas. 10 

Mao-spontaneism insisted that the 
immediate communist reorganisation 
of society was possible through 
the mobilisation of the will of 
the oppressed. This voluntarist 
conception itself came from the 
‘Cultural Revolution’. 

The proletariat was not at the 
centre of this project; rather, the ‘core 
sections’ of the working class were 
seen as a labour aristocracy corrupted 
by capital. The revolutionary impulse 
was to move ‘ from the country to the 
city’, as in China; globally, from 
the ‘third world’ surrounding the 
imperialist centres; in the imperialist 
countries, from the youth, the 
marginalised poor, blacks, women ... 
Conversely, the movement to be built 
was (as in China) a people’s, not a 
class, front. 

The technique for mobilising the 
will of the oppressed had two strands. 
The first was the organisation of 
the oppressed separate from their 
oppressor. The beginning of this 
organisation would be the discussion 
of personal experiences of oppression, 
‘speaking bitterness’; this would bring 
the oppressed to feel their common 
position and their common anger, to 
identify their oppressor and move 
(in the next stage) to direct action 
against him. This technique, which 
in the WLM came to be called 
‘consciousness-raising’, was used in 
China to mobilise peasants against the 
landlords and for some purposes to 
mobilise women. 

The second strand was building 
examples of the new society - 
‘prefigurative institutions’ - which 
would serve as a pole of attraction. 
The model here was the ‘liberated 
zones’ controlled by the Red Army 
in late 1930s-40s China, and Che 
Guevara’s foco theory. Today’s 
language of ‘safe space’ - already 
pioneered in the 1980s - is a de-gutted 
version of‘liberated zones’. 

Mao-spontaneism was 
distinguished from orthodox Beijing- 
line Maoism (‘Mao-Stalinism’) by the 
fact that it incorporated elements of 


the anarchist critique of Leninism; 
the movement of the masses was 
all; the party at most a vehicle for 
coordinating the different movements 
and ‘generalising experience’. 

Activists of the WLM were 
later to claim these ideas (and in 
particular the separate organisation 
of the oppressed and the politics 
of immediate experience) as the 
original creation of the movements 
of the oppressed and proof of their 
political autonomy. A clear example 
is the book Beyond the fragments 
(1979) by Sheila Rowbottiam, Lynne 
Segal and Hilary Wainwright, which 
is due to be reissued with added 
essays in May. In fact they were the 
common currency of the Maoist- 
influenced part of the new left of 
the late 60s: its interpretation of the 
Chinese Revolution. They appeared 
in the WLM and satellite movements 
like the Gay Liberation Front and its 
successors because of the politics of 
the founders of these movements. 

What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Mao-spontaneist 
autonomy project? It is necessary to 
discuss the individual elements of 
Mao-spontaneism step by step. 

First, what is wrong with the 
project of immediate and complete 
social reorganisation through 
mobilising the will of the masses is its 
voluntarism, its attempt to leap over 
the problems of the movement of mass 
consciousness, and its failure to grasp 
Lenin’s point that revolutions require 
conditions in which not only broad 
masses are not prepared to be ruled in 
the old way, but also the ruling class 
cannot go on in the old way. Since 
the middle 1970s the short-term 
perspective of Maoist voluntarism 
has, as was inevitable, collapsed into 
disillusionment and reformism or 
withdrawal from politics. 

Second, the Maoists ‘vulgarised’ 
the theory of the labour aristocracy, 
which was already problematic 
when offered as a theory of social- 
chauvinism in Lenin’s Imperialism, 
the highest stage of capitalism. In 
times of relatively stable prosperity, 
skilled and traditionally strongly 
organised sectors of the working class, 
which had higher wages, formed the 
base of US 20th century ‘business 
unionism’ and of the 19th century 
British ‘non-political’ (liberal) union 
leaderships (which Lenin called tred- 
iunionizm in What is to be done?"). 
But in Britain (for example), as capital 
began to take back the concessions 
which had been made to these strong 
sectors, they came to be among the 
most radical elements of the class. In 
other words, the ‘labour aristocracy’ is 
a part of the proletariat, not a separate 
caste. Maoist labour aristocracy theory 
reduced the political differences 
in the proletariat to expressions of 
material interests, conceived in an 
immediate and unscientific way. This 
unscientific approach to political 
differences inevitably produced a 
particularly virulent sectarianism and 
a Stalinist approach to dissent, which 
quite quickly affected the WLM and 
other ‘autonomous movements of the 
oppressed’, producing endless splits. 

Equally, the ‘periphery to centre’ 
concept has been shown to be 
bankrupt in political practice since 
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the 1960s. The USSR has fallen; the 
People’s Republic of China is in the 
process of transformation into an 
imperialist power; the lesser ‘socialist 
countries’ and ‘left’ nationalist polities 
have almost universally either been 
crushed or gone over to neoliberal 
economics. The WLM was created in 
part on the basis of arguments about 
the passivity and ‘embourgeoisement’ 
of the organised working class - right 
at the moment when very large mass 
working class struggles were about 
to break out in Britain and elsewhere. 

The anti-party argument was 
just a revived form of anarchism. 
The ‘leaderless’ ‘new forms of 
organisation’ rapidly proved, like 
traditional anarchism, not to prevent 
leaders appearing, but to prevent 
their being held accountable by the 
base. The ephemeral attempts at 
‘new alliances’ produced by Beyond 
the fragments , or in which - as in the 
‘Chesterfield conferences’ of the 1980s 
- these or similar thinkers played a 
leading role, turned out to produce just 
as much top-table-dominated rallies as 
the operations of the Labour Party or 
the left groups and their fronts. 

In addition, the course of events 
in the 1970s and 80s showed that 
governments , the mass parties and 
the judiciary could effectively derail 
movements at the base which lacked 
a party, not in the ‘Leninist’ sense of a 
high command, but in that of a political 
arm dedicated to delegitimising the 
capitalist constitutional order. The 
1974-79 Labour government was able 
to bring in what Heath had attempted, 
but failed: judicialisation of labour 
relations and the effective de-gutting 
of the shop-stewards’ movement. The 
process continued with the Thatcher- 
cum-media offensive against all 
forms of leftism. By the time of the 
1984-85 miners’ Great Strike the 
Eurocommunist version of‘feminism’ 
had become an effective ally of the 
labour right. 

Liberated zones in a real sense 
become a factor in politics when the 
class struggle has passed over into 
open civil war (as it had in Russia 
from the time of the revolution 
and contemporaneous opening of 
the civil war, in China from the 
1930s). Guevara’s foco concept was 
a falsification of the history of the 
Cuban Revolution and was disproved 
in practice by attempts to replicate it 
elsewhere in Latin America. 

Attempts to construct ‘liberated 
zones’ in the shape of experiments in 
communal living in the late 1960s-70s 
were fairly, though not completely, 
unsuccessful: there is some material 
basis for such experiments in the 
‘overdevelopment’ of capitalist 
society, though they have little 
political significance. Attempts in the 
same period to make the movement 
for liberation a ‘liberated zone’ by 
excluding ‘power relationships’ 
were productive only of sectarianism 
and Stalinist witch-hunting of the 
type practised in the ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ in China. 

However, this is by no means 
to reject altogether the role of 
‘prefiguration’ in workers’ and 
socialist/communist institution¬ 
building. It is a true element of 
Rowbotham’s essay in Beyond the 
fragments that such ‘prefiguration’ in 
the form of cooperatives, mutual aid 
institutions, workers’ education and so 
on was a normal element of the ‘old 
left’ workers’ movement. This was, 
in fact, as true of the parties of the 
Comintern between the wars as it was 
of those of the Second International 
before 1914. The object attacked by 
Beyond the fragments on this front 
was not really ‘Leninism’, as the 
authors thought it was, but Trotskyism 
as a form of left syndicalism or 
economism. By insisting on political 
democracy within our own movement, 
we are, in fact, seeking to make this 
movement prefigure - necessarily 
imperfectly - the future of working 


class rule. These activities are not 
‘liberated zones’, but they are, with 
all their contradictions and limitations, 
‘elements of the new society with 
which the old collapsing society itself 
is pregnant’. 

Autonomous 

movements 

The interconnected ideas of 
separate organisation of the 
oppressed, consciousness- 
raising/ 1 speaking bitterness’ and 
the ‘politics of experience’ are 
together the real core of the idea 
of ‘autonomous movements of 
the oppressed’. Sometimes the 
application of this formula has 
produced militant mobilisations of 
the oppressed. At others, however, 
it has reinforced sectarianism, 
produced demobilisation rather than 
mobilisation, or generated ideas 
which are political blind alleys. It 
is therefore necessary to try to tease 
out the factors which made this 
project a dynamic element in the 
Chinese revolution and episodically 
in movements of the oppressed since 
the late 60s, and the factors which 
have made ‘autonomy’ sometimes a 
negative project. 

The claim that consciousness 
can be revolutionised out of the 
experience of oppression in the 
absence of any perceived political 
alternative is clearly not supported 
by these histories. The peasant 
mobilisations in China were closely 
directed by the Chinese Communist 
Party. The dynamic elements in the 
early WLM and in GLF were the result 
of the interplay between the political 
projects of Mao-spontaneism and the 
immediate experiences of women, 
including lesbians, and of gay men. 
Without the overall direction given 
by the political activists in these 
movements the specific dynamism 
and new demands raised would not 
have appeared. 

However, the consciousness of 
the masses does in part move at the 
level of day-to-day experience, and 
can to some extent revolutionise itself 
through immediate experience. The 
‘speaking bitterness’ work of the 
CCP was always mass work with 
a view to immediate mobilisation; 
the dynamism of the early WLM 
and GLF, and the dynamism of 
radical feminism as compared to its 
opponents, grew out of the fact that 
these projects tried to speak directly 
to the mass of the oppressed, and to 
those radicalising for the first time. 
The ‘politics of experience’ in this 
sense is a project for mass work with 
a view to immediate mobilisation ; it is 
not a political basis for a permanent 
activist organisation, even one as loose 
as the 1970s WLM. 

Revolutionists have to learn from 
the mobilisation of the masses. In this 
sense a workers’ party has to learn 
from movements of the oppressed 
the concrete demands that they raise 
for an end to oppression - “demands 
that have spontaneously arisen out 
of the labour movement itself’, as 
Marx put it. 12 The process is a two- 
way one; some demands which are 
spontaneously raised by the oppressed 
may be known by the party, on the 
basis of earlier and wider experience, 
to be political dead-ends (eg, feminist 
incomes policy, feminist censorship). 

Socialist revolution involves the 
working class winning the leadership 
of all layers of the oppressed and 
exploited; not just the mobilisation 
of the working class itself. This 
means that a workers’ party (if we 
had one!) would have to struggle for 
the leadership not just of the working 
class, but of these wider layers of the 
oppressed and exploited. This is very 
basic Leninism, from What is to be 
done?, which was impliedly rejected 
in the left-syndicalist interpretation 
of Trotskyism. 

Popular-frontism, in contrast, sets 


up the movements of the oppressed 
and exploited as a reason for the 
working class and its party not to 
fight for the leadership, but instead 
to subordinate itself in a ‘broad 
alliance’. The popular-frontism of 
Mao-spontaneism appeared very 
radical in the late 1960s on the basis 
of the relative rightism of the trade 
union movement in the 1950s; the 
rightism of the diluted versions which 
subsequently developed is obvious. 

In everyday life the oppressed 
may be silenced and atomised by 
their oppression. In this situation 
it is necessary, in order to mobilise 
a movement of the oppressed (and 
to learn from the demands it raises 
out of the day-to-day experience of 
oppression), to organise the oppressed 
separately from those who are the 
everyday organisers of this silencing 
and atomisation: peasants from 
landlords, etc; women from men; and 
so on. It is important to remember 
that this is a method of mobilising 
the mass of the oppressed against 
everyday permanent oppression and 
that it is not a sufficient basis for a 
global programme. 

The most successful examples of 
autonomous movements are those in 
which there is some existing collective 
life (eg, the village in the case of the 
peasantry); the use of the technique 
among women in China was a good 
deal less successful, because women 
were more atomised to start with. 
Successful autonomous mobilisations 
of black people have started in local 
communities, of women in the 
colleges, among particular groups of 
women workers, on particular estates, 
in the pit villages. Outside of these 
contexts successful mobilisations 
have been through single-issue 
campaigns rather than ‘autonomous 
organisations’. 

In the Chinese Revolution it 
was the peasants themselves who 
were mobilised to get rid of their 
oppression by ousting the landlords, 
usurers, etc. But this cannot be 
generalised to conclude that in 
general the mobilisation of the 
oppressed themselves can end their 
oppression. The Chinese peasantry 
was an exploited class who threw 
off the exploiting classes which were 
dependent on their exploitation of the 
peasantry. Neither the bourgeoisie 
nor white workers/male workers/ 
heterosexual workers are dependent 
in this sense on the oppression of 
black people/women/LGBT, etc, 
people. These oppressions grow, not 
out of an immediate class relation, 
but out of the general organisation 
of imperialism, of capitalist society 
and, underlying it, of class society as 
such; and these conditions can only 
be ended by the mobilisation of the 
working class at the head of all the 
oppressed and exploited. 

The attempt to make autonomous 
mobilisation a sufficient basis for 
victory related back to and reinforced 
the Mao-spontaneist conceptions of 
‘labour aristocracy’ and ‘liberated 
zones’. It thus had the effect of 
reinforcing tendencies to sectarianism 
and internal witch-hunting. It also 
directed the movements of the 
oppressed away from a united- 
front approach to the mass workers’ 
organisations, reinforcing Maoist 
popular-frontism. 

This - popular frontism as 
opposed to class politics - was the 
most fundamental element of Mao- 
spontaneism, and it is the reason 
why I said, above, that in a sense 
the outcome of bureaucratic or 
managerial feminism was written into 
the beginning of the movement. The 
claim of the autonomous movement 
was precisely that what all women 
have in common is more important 
than the class issues which divide 
them. This was in its origins no more 
than a variant of the claim that what 
all members of oppressed nations have 
in common is more important than the 


class issues which divide them. 

This was a view which had some 
superficial plausibility in relation to 
women in cold war conditions in the 
imperialist countries, when income 
differentials were relatively held 
down and the capitalist regimes in 
Europe and elsewhere were in a bloc 
with social democratic and trade union 
leaderships on a basis which included 
both nationalism and ‘familism’. As 
capitalism has mutated back towards 
more ‘classical’ forms with the roll¬ 
back counteroffensive from the late 
1970s and capitalist victory in the 
end of the cold war, it has become 
decreasingly plausible. 

Eurocommunism 

The founders of the WLM were 
largely lefts. But with the WLM there 
was also born ‘radical feminism’, 
which argued that gender inequality 
was more fundamental to social 
structure than class inequality. 
The initial ‘icon books’ were Kate 
Millett’s Sexual politics (1969) and 
Shulamith Firestone’s Dialectic of 
sex (1970). 

How were the lefts in the 
movement, for whom class was still 
an important issue, to respond to this 
argument? A variety of theoretical 
work was produced, and this is the 
context of early ‘Marxist feminism’. 
It would be seriously desirable to 
address the arguments again, since 
they are as ‘hidden from history’ as 
‘socialist feminism’, if not more so ... 

The outcome, however, came from 
‘official’ Communist Party women 
involved in the WLM. This was 
‘dual systems theory’, according to 
which patriarchy (meaning gender 
inequality in general) and class were 
parallel systems. 

This line had three political 
advantages for its proponents. The 
first was that it provided (as radical 
feminism also did) a theoretical 
ground for the political autonomy 
of the WLM. ‘Official communist’ 
women were thus not required to 
confront their party’s allies in the 
trade union and labour bureaucracy 
on issues of gender and sex in 
relation to trade union policy, 
as Trotskyists urged: the trade 
union movement and the women’s 
movement had separate tasks. 

Second, while the ‘official’ party 
massively outweighed the Trotskyists 
and other far-left trends in general, 
and even in the student movement 
where these were strongest, it was 
decidedly less relatively strong in 
the WLM; all the more so because 
of the strong official, patriarchal- 
familist ideology of the Soviet 
regime. ‘Dual systems theory’ in this 
context provided a valuable stick 
with which to beat the ‘ultra-lefts’ 
for their ‘class reductionism’. 

Thirdly, the CP had for many years 
already, since the first adoption of 
The British road to socialism, been 
committed to popular-frontism in 
the form of the ‘broad democratic 
alliance’. After 1968 Eurocommunism 
began to emerge as a trend which 
was committed to overthrowing 
the old orthodoxies of an eventual 
revolution and ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ in favour of accepting as 
democratic the institutional structures 
of the ‘western’ capitalist states. By 
the 1974-79 Labour government, 
the party’s connection with trade 
union and Labour ‘official’ lefts was 
tending to lead it also to acceptance 
of ‘incomes policy’ (ie, controls 
on wages claims) as an instrument 
of economic policy. Against this 
approach, somewhat-left opponents 
of the party leadership insisted on the 
continued significance of class. In 
this context, not only the Trots in the 
WLM, but also opponents of the new 
draft of the British road to socialism 
within the ‘official’ party, could be 
accused of ‘class reductionism’, being 
‘dinosaurs’ and so on. 

Through its hegemony in the 


student union bureaucracy and its 
links with the ‘official’ lefts, and 
also because ‘dual systems theory’ 
both seemed novel and involved less 
direct confrontation with the ideas 
of radical feminism, the ‘official’ CP 
women’s approach attained hegemony 
for the idea of ‘socialist feminism’. 
The Trotskyists largely abandoned 
attempts to theorise the oppression of 
women in any other way. 

It was the Eurocommunists, too, 
who popularised in Britain Rudi 
Dutschke’s peculiar, Maoist-reformist 
tag of the Tong march through the 
institutions’ (taking the Chinese 
revolutionary myth of the Tong 
march’ and applying it to justify a 
reformist policy). 

With the Tong march through the 
institutions’ we arrived, in the 1980s, 
at the beginning of ‘bureaucratic 
feminism’ as it exists today. It is not 
by any means identical to the classical 
liberal ‘bourgeois feminism’, which 
led Marxists like Clara Zetkin to reject 
altogether the label ‘feminist’. 13 It 
has come out of an evolution in the 
workers’ movement. But the resulting 
product is as useless to working class 
women and to the workers’ movement 
as the old ‘bourgeois feminism’ was 
- and also as useless as the ‘official 
communism’ and ‘soft Maoism’ which 
are its more immediate ancestors • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. There is a slightly different sense of ‘bu¬ 
reaucratic feminism’ available in the academic 
literature, as meaning feminist activism within the 
state bureaucracy: eg, P Martyr, review of H Ei- 
senstein’s Inside agitators: Australian femocrats 
and the state (Sydney 1996) in Electronic Journal 
of Australia and New Zealand History (1999): 
www.jcu.edu. au/aff/hi story/re vie ws/lake. htm. The 
two senses are obviously connected, since the de¬ 
velopment of ‘bureaucratic feminism’ in the sense 
in the text is connected with the development of 
feminist activism within the state bureaucracy, 

in Britain through the ‘local government left’ of 
the late 1970s-80s. For the evolution in the US 
see NA Matthews Confronting rape: the feminist 
anti-rape movement and the state London 1994. 

2. Technically, the definition in the Sexual Of¬ 
fences Act 2003, section 1, requires the offender 
to have a penis; but a woman who assists in a 
rape may be convicted (‘Girl, 18, convicted of 
canal rape’ BBC News March 16 2001: http:// 
news.bbc.co.uk/l/hi/uk/1225124.stm); and the 
popular usage of ‘rape’ would also cover ‘assault 
by penetration’ under section 2, which can be 
with a hand or object, and can thus be committed 
by a woman without the presence of a man. 
Nonetheless, the fundamental point is that, even 
in relation to child sex abuse, the largest figure 
quoted for the frequency of female offending is 
‘up to 5%’ of all offences in a 2005 NSPCC study 
(www.nspcc. org.uk/Inform/ research/findings/fe- 
maleswhosexuallyoffend_wda48273.html). 

3. www.swp.org.uk/14/01 120 13/response-attacks- 
swp. 

4. Cf Rv A No2 (2001), UKHL 25 and the various 
critical comments on the decision. 

5. www.politicshome.com/uk/article/75535/ 
ippr_twentieth_century_feminism_failed_work- 
ing class women.html; also reported in most 
national newspapers. 

6. See, for example, C McGlynn, ‘Feminism, 
rape and the search for justice’ (2011), 31 Oxford 
Journal of Legal Studies pp825-42 (arguing for 

a “restorative justice” approach as a solution); 

H Reece, ‘Rape myths: is elite opinion right and 
popular opinion wrong?’: http://ojls.oxfordjour- 
nals.org/content/early/2013/03/13/ojls.gqt006. 
full.pdf+html, reported in a summary way in The 
Guardian and The Independent March 25 2013 
(mainly for the figures rather than the arguments; 
Reece is a writer for Spiked, and the argument 
shows some capital-L Libertarian spin). 

7. See C Nugent, ‘When women fought for 
freedom’ Workers’ Liberty No49 (1998): http:// 
archive.workersliberty.org/wlmags/wl49/women. 
htm; T Conway, ‘Socialist feminism: hidden 
from history’ (2013): http://socialistresistance. 
org/4875/socialist-feminism-hidden-from-history. 

8. C Hanisch, ‘Women’s liberation: looking back, 
looking forward’ (2011): www.ontheissuesmaga- 
zine.com/2011winter/2011_winter_Hanisch.php. 

9. Wikipedia (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Na- 
tional Liberation Front) has a convenient list. 

10. Something of the flavour can be seen in Lynne 
Segal’s contribution to Beyond the fragments at 
pp 158-66; the Maoist connection is more appar¬ 
ent in M Dixon, ‘The rise and demise of women’s 
liberation: a class analysis’ (1977): www.uic.edu/ 
orgs/cwluherstory/CWLUArchive/dixon.html. 

11. See LT Lih Lenin rediscovered Leiden 2006, 
and my review in Weekly Worker August 31 2006. 

12. Marx to Sorge, November 5 1880, on the 
economic section of the Programme of the 
Parti Ouvrier: www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1880/letters/80_l l_05.htm. 

13. Though there is a considerably more complex 
story behind this: A Lopes and G Roth Men s 
feminism: August Bebel and the German socialist 
movement New York 2000, especially chapter 6 
on Zetkin. 
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ITALY 


Another papal conclave 

Toby Abse reports on the backstabbing and intrigue, as Italian politics remains in paralysis 



Giorgio Napolitano: president 


T he Italian political crisis seems to 
be deepening. It has been further 
prolonged by the increasingly 
arbitrary actions of 87-year-old 
president Giorgio Napolitano, who 
seems determined not only to cling 
to his office until the very last possible 
day - May 15 - but also to make full 
use of every possible prerogative 
available to him in the interim. 

Napolitano is trying to ignore 
both parliament and the outcome of 
the general election of February 24- 
25, in which Mario Monti’s centrist 
coalition came in fourth, far behind 
the other three blocks represented in 
parliament. Napolitano has not only 
sustained, but even reinforced, Monti’s 
crumbling technocratic government 
on the rather spurious grounds that 
Monti had never lost a parliamentary 
vote of confidence; this seems a 
wilfully perverse interpretation of the 
fact that Monti resigned as premier in 
December to avoid facing a vote of 
confidence, when Silvio Berlusconi 
and his Popolo della Liberta (PdL) 
withdrew support from the ‘strange 
majority’ that had sustained Monti for 
13 months. 

It should be emphasised that 
Monti’s government has not faced 
any test of its support in the new 
parliament, but seems destined to 
drag on its zombie-like existence 
until at least May 15, if not beyond, 
behaving as a rather passive executor 
of orders from the European 
Commission and the European 
Central Bank that are likely to 
worsen Italy’s deepening recession. 

Napolitano’s own preference for 
a grand coalition involving both the 
ex- ‘official communist ’-dominated 
Partito Democratico (PD) and the 
PdL had long been barely concealed, 
but became much more blatant in a 
speech made on April 7, in which 
he evoked a parallel with what he 
sees as the positive experience of 
the ‘historic compromise’ between 
the Italian Communist Party and 
Christian Democrats of 1976-79. 
But he has technically played the 
parliamentary game according to 
the rules, even if his interpretation 
of these rules has been idiosyncratic, 
to say the least - going through the 
motions of letting the PD (as the main 
component of the coalition that took 
the largest share of the popular vote) 
attempt to form a government. 

On March 22 Napolitano very 
grudgingly gave Pierluigi Bersani, 
the secretary of the PD, a provisional 
mandate to explore whether he could 
achieve a majority in both houses of 
parliament for a government led by his 
party. The PD’s centre-left coalition - 
of which Nichi Vendola’s rather more 
leftwing Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta 
(SEL) is the only other substantial 
component - has an absolute majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, but not 
in the Senate, in which the system 
of regional majority prizes bears 
less relation to national shares of the 
popular vote. After six days of talks 
with representatives of all the other 
parties, Bersani returned to Napolitano 
to explain that he had no certainty of 
attaining such a majority in a vote 
of confidence, given the negative 
responses of the leaders of the two 
other major forces in parliament - 
Berlusconi’s PdL and Beppe Grillo’s 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (Five Star 
Movement - M5S). 

It is more than likely that Bersani 
pleaded with the head of state in their 
March 28 meeting for a chance to 
put his proposed administration to a 
vote in the Senate, in the belief that 
he might obtain enough additional 


votes from rebellious M5S senators, 
the Lega Nord or other mavericks to 
sustain a minority government based 
on his eight-point reform programme. 
If, as is very probable, Bersani in 
private stood by his public stance of 
a programmatic opening to the M5S 
designed to expose it to the ire of at 
least a part of its own electorate in the 
event of outright refusal, Napolitano 
must have rejected with open contempt 
the very notion of a compromise 
with anybody other than Berlusconi. 
Bersani subsequently retreated to 
his home town of Piacenza for a few 
days, leading many commentators to 
wrongly assume that he had thrown in 
the towel both as a potential premier 
and as a party leader. 

Napolitano spent Good Friday 
(March 29) in discussions with 
representatives of each party in turn 
and had no more luck than Bersani in 
achieving any certain parliamentary 
majority either for Bersani’s own 
proposal or for any other solution dearer 
to Napolitano’s own heart, such as a 
‘government of the president’. In reality 
this would be a new version of Mario 
Monti’s technocratic government, 
albeit with some changes of personnel 
and in all probability a different 
figurehead premier. By the evening of 
Good Friday, speculation was rife that 
Napolitano was intending to resign the 
following day to clear the way for an 
election for a new president, who would 
have much more bargaining power with 
the politicians, since a newly elected 
head of state could dissolve parliament 
and call new elections if the stalemate 
continued - an outgoing one forfeits 
such powers in the final six months of 
a seven-year mandate. 

‘Ten wise men’ 

In the event Napolitano seems to have 
changed his mind. Conversations with 
both Mario Draghi, the president of the 
ECB, and Ignazio Visco, the governor 
of the Bank of Italy, seem to have 
played some role in this volte-face, 
but it is unclear whether Napolitano 
initiated the telephone calls or merely 
acted as the recipient of instructions 
from the representatives of European 
and domestic finance capital, fearful 
that a presidential resignation would 
cause havoc on the markets as soon as 
trading resumed after Easter. 

At lunchtime on Easter Saturday, 
Napolitano made a broadcast to the 
nation in which he announced his in¬ 
tention of carrying out his duties “until 
the last day” and announced that he 
was appointing “10 wise men” 1 with 
the tasks of drawing up proposals for 
institutional reforms and urgent eco¬ 
nomic measures. By the evening the 
names of the “10 wise men” had been 
made public - the team was divided 
up into two ‘commissions’, one to 
draw up institutional reform propos¬ 
als and the other to deal with economic 
matters, particularly those relating to 
the timetable set by the European 


Commission and ECB some months 
earlier in relation to targets for Italy’s 
budget deficit and national debt. 

Whilst the appointment of the 
10 wise men looked like an attempt 
to usurp the powers of the newly 
elected parliament, it has not been a 
particularly successful one. At first the 
established parties and the mainstream 
press congratulated the president on 
his great wisdom and even Grillo was 
initially quite positive - until he heard 
the list of names, most of whom were 
very much part of “/a casta ”, as he calls 
the political class. 2 However, within 
a few days first the PdL and then the 
PD started to be much more critical of 
Napolitano’s proposal. Eventually only 
Monti’s centrists, who claim the credit 

- or perhaps one should say discredit 

- of presenting Napolitano with the 
profoundly undemocratic idea of the 
10 wise men, continued to back the 
commissions with any enthusiasm. 
Whatever Napolitano may have 
originally had in mind, it now looks as 
if after two or three weeks of discussion 
the 10 will draw up some sort of 
memorandum, which Napolitano will 
then present to his successor as 
president for consideration. 

The appointment of the 10 has 
effectively put on ice the question 
of a new government until after the 
presidential elections. Bersani is still 
eager to form a minority government 
of the centre-left and to see if he can 
gain some additional votes in the 
Senate on the basis of his programme. 
However, Bersani’s line and leadership 
of the party have been subjected to 
very serious attacks from within the 
PD. His most obvious challenger is 
Matteo Renzi, the mayor of Florence 
and neoliberal leader of the PD’s right 
wing. Renzi now has the clear backing 
of Walter Veltroni, the founding leader 
of the PD, who always saw Blairism 
rather than classical social democracy 
as his model. However, other, more 
traditionalist figures also oppose 
Bersani’s courtship of the M5S and are 
much keener on a deal with the PdL. 

Bersani seems to be yielding to 
some extent to the pressure, albeit 
with great reluctance, and after 
discussions with caretaker premier 
Mario Monti - another champion of 
Targe understandings’, ‘governments 
of the president’ and other euphemisms 
for a grand coalition - now seems to 
be conducting negotiations with the 
PdL about names of a possible new 
president. Bersani has on occasions 
seemed to have absurd illusions that 
the PdL would allow a PD-led minority 
government a reasonable period of 
grace if they were consulted over the 
presidency; experience should have 
taught him that, once Berlusconi 
obtained another president, he would 
pull the plug on Bersani as soon as 
it suited him - it beggars belief that 
after 20 years of Berlusconismo any 
practical politician could imagine the 
tycoon to be a man of his word who felt 


bound by any undertaking whatsoever. 

Moreover, the only chance of any 
kind of benevolent neutrality from 
M5S, or a part of it, towards a PD-led 
government is dependent on the PD 
supporting a presidential candidate 
genuinely opposed to Berlusconi, 
such as Romano Prodi. Berlusconi 
is absolutely terrified of such an 
outcome, which would deprive 
him of any legal ‘safe conduct’ in 
relation to his trials. These have in 
effect been halted by Napolitano’s 
collusion with his spurious claims 
that his overwhelming institutional 
duties as the leading figure of Italy’s 
second political force during a 
major political crisis mean that he 
cannot spare a single day in court. 
Since Berlusconi, with his usual 
shamelessness, has been delegating 
most of any negotiations to his servile 
underlings and only once bothered 
to turn up for a Senate session since 
his election to that body on February 
25, the full extent of Napolitano’s 
appalling complicity is utterly 
transparent, even if the mainstream 
press does not refer to it. 3 

Grillo is hoping for an inciucio 
(stitch-up) between the PD and PdL, 
which would leave M5S as the only 
opposition. Bersani has grasped this 
and has publicly stated on more than 
one occasion in the recent past that 
any grand coalition would mean 
that the PD suffered the fate of an 
Italian Pasok and would be reduced 
to a battered remnant at the next 
election, with the PdL and M5S the 
only serious players in Italian politics. 
However, Massimo D’Alema, whom 
Berlusconi has openly touted as his 
preferred candidate for the presidency 
if it has to go to somebody from the 
PD rather than the PdL, would not 
care about possibly destroying the 
social base the PD inherited from the 
Communist Party if it gave him seven 
years in the top job. Another equally 
despicable figure with a strong chance 
of getting the presidency in the event 
of a PD-PdL deal is Giuliano Amato, 
a former Craxian Socialist who 
presided over vicious anti-working 
class austerity measures in 1992 and 
had a second turn as premier during 
the dispiriting fag-end of the centre- 
left administration in 2000-01. 

College vote 

The first round of voting for the 
presidency will take place on April 
18. For the first three rounds a two- 
thirds majority is required, but from 
the fourth round a simple absolute 


majority is sufficient. The electoral 
college consists of the two houses 
of parliament sitting in joint session 
with some additional regional 
representatives. The PD-SEL bloc 
accounts for only slightly under the 
50% required in the fourth round, so 
in theory the centre-left would have 
a good chance of getting an anti- 
Berlusconi candidate elected if they 
got a few M5S or Monti supporters 
to join them. However, many 
previous presidential elections have 
been marked by backstabbing and 
intrigue and very often the candidate 
judged to be the favourite at the start 
of the competition has not obtained 
the prize. The collapse of Christian 
Democracy as a mass force in Italian 
politics in 1992-94 has not reduced 
the numerous similarities between 
the election of an Italian president 
and a papal conclave. 

Meanwhile, M5S is engaged in 
an internet poll to choose its own 
presidential candidate. While M5S 
parliamentarians will very probably 
all display loyalty to this person in 
the first three rounds, once it comes 
to the fourth round, when a simple 
absolute majority is required, more 
flexibility may emerge, provided 
the centre-left candidate is not some 
totally compromised representative of 
la casta like D’Alema or Amato. 

Until we know who the next 
president is, it is impossible to gauge 
the outcome of the deepening political 
crisis. Outside the parliamentary 
bubble, unemployment is rising, 
production is falling and debt- 
ridden pensioners commit suicide. 
But the leftwing electoral cartel, 
Rivoluzione Civile, has fallen apart 
and the communist groupings remain 
tragically weak and fragmented • 

Notes 

1. There were no ‘wise women’ amongst them, 
something which gave rise to much criticism 
from prominent female public figures, from 
Susanna Camusso on the left to Alessandra Mus¬ 
solini on the right. 

2. One ‘wise man’, Giovanni Pitruzzella, a 
Palermo-born lawyer from the PdL, had co¬ 
authored a book with Toto Cuffaro, the disgraced 
former president of the Sicilian region, currently 
in prison for Mafia-related offences. 

3. See Marco Travaglio’s front-page article in 
II Fatto Quotidiano (April 7), for a devastating 
but concise summary of Napolitano’s seven-year 
record of hostility to the judiciary, subservience 
to Berlusconi and willingness to force the Italian 
courts to condone illegal actions by Americans. 
These ranged from CIA officials involved in 
kidnapping the imam of Milan for rendition to 
Egyptian torturers to Amanda Knox, who clearly 
will never return to Italy, whatever the outcome 
of the supreme court’s decision to quash her 
bizarre appeal court victory. 


Appeal from the 
editor 


D onations to our legal appeal 
have now surpassed £3,000, 
thanks to a £200 cheque from 
TG. And there are more in the 
pipeline. SS, for example, has 
promised me £100 next week. 

And I know of several 
comrades who are taking the 
appeal to their union branch, so 
we hope to see that total go up 
beyond the £3,150 we now have. 
If you want to do the same, please 
download the template letter and/ 
or draft motion calling for support 
from our website. It is currently 
item number three on the carousel 
at the top of our home page. 

If you want to make a personal 
donation, then you can do so in 
several ways. The easiest option 


is to make a payment using your 
online bank account: transfer your 
contribution directly to account 
number 00744310 (sort code: 30- 
99-64). Or you can click on the 
PayPal ‘Donate’ button on the 
website. In either case please do 
not forget to inform us as to the 
purpose of the donation 

Finally, send cheques and 
postal orders, payable to ‘Weekly 
Worker’, to BCM Box 928, 
London WCIN 3XX. 

For details of the legal dispute 
please see ‘Unreserved apology’ 
(Weekly Worker February 7). We 
will inform readers when the 
amount of the final settlement is 
agreed • 

Peter Manson 
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FOOTBALL 


Explicable politics of extremism 

Opponents of Paolo Di Canio’s appointment as Sunderland manager have been 
voicing a set of highly blinkered ideas and strategies, argues Lawrence Parker 



Paolo di Canio: a worthy spokesperson 


P aolo Di Canio was recently 
appointed as manager of 
Sunderland AFC, a football 
team in the English Premier League. 
And then all hell broke loose in 
regards to Di Canio’s apparent 
espousal of fascism. 

First, former Labour foreign 
secretary David Miliband (soon to be 
buggering off from these shores in any 
case) resigned from the club’s board 
in protest at Di Canio’s ideological 
sympathies. Second, and perhaps 
more damagingly for Sunderland 
AFC, the Durham Miners Association 
demanded the return of a banner that 
had stood in the club’s home, the 
Stadium of Light, since the late 1990s, 
implying that the decision to appoint 
Di Canio was an insult to those from 
the area that had given their lives to 
fighting fascism in World War II. 

It is difficult not to have some 
sympathy with the Durham Miners 
Association and the club’s supporters, 
given that the appointment seems to 
have been particularly thoughtless 
on this score. It does not even appear 
to have too much logic in narrower 
football terms, given that Di Canio 
has no management record in the 
top flight and that Sunderland had 
just parted company with a highly 
experienced manager in the shape of 
Martin O’Neill, although the team is 
struggling at the foot of the table and 
is under threat of relegation. 

It is actually positive that some 
sections of Sunderland’s supporters 
feel that their club is part of the 
community, part of them, and that 
they feel its decisions should at least 
reflect their feelings. However, we can 
question the decision to remove the 
miners’banner; ifDi Canio’s influence 
is really going to be that baleful to the 
club and its traditions, why remove 
traces of its previous identity? I would 
be tempted to send in more banners. 
Similarly, why would people want 
to boycott the club (as some have 
threatened)? Isn’t that just ceding the 
terrain to a supposed enemy? 

Having said all that, there is 
something incredibly artificial and 
phoney about this debate. Di Canio 
has previously been a manager in the 
English lower leagues with Swindon. 
Although there were incidents such 
as the local GMB trade union pulling 
£4,000 of sponsorship because of Di 
Canio’s political views, this was not 
exactly at the current level of scandal 
and national outrage. The reality is 
(sorry, Swindon fans) that Swindon 
is a backwater in football terms, while 
Sunderland is a job with a much higher 
profile. All of which shows you how 
manufactured the news agenda is. If 
editors, and the great and the good, 
were that bothered by the spectre 
of fascism, then surely Di Canio’s 
political allegiances should have been 
an issue period. 

It is worthwhile asking the question 
as to how deep Di Canio’s fascist 
allegiances are. Of course, following 
the hue and cry over his appointment, 
he released a statement saying: “I am 
not a racist and I do not support the 
ideology of fascism.” Sensible chap. 
In 2005, he said that he was a “fascist, 
not a racist” and there does not appear 
to be evidence of racism during his 
playing or management career. He has 
praised Italian fascist leader Benito 
Mussolini and gained notoriety when 
playing for his home-town team, 
Lazio, for performing a fascist salute 
for the club’s rightwing supporters on 
a number of occasions. Clearly, this 
bloke has got something of a problem. 

But his explanation for this saluting 
is interesting and worthy of some 


exploration. He said: “I will always 
salute as I did, because it gives me a 
sense of belonging to my people ... I 
saluted my people with what for me 
is a sign of belonging to a group that 
holds true values, values of civility 
against the standardisation that this 
society imposes upon us.” So, it would 
appear from this, as has been hinted in 
the past, that Di Canio is not much of 
an ideological fascist; his ‘belief’ (if 
it can be called that) is rather a point 
of identity with sections of the Lazio 
support. This logic is a reflection of 
the intense partisanship that football 
generates, which is designed to 
exclude any alternatives, even though 
the overall narrative spun around a 
team may be ridiculous (as it clearly 
is in Lazio’s case), precisely because 
rejection of this enshrined narrative 
may mean sympathy for the other lot 
of ‘wankers’ down the road. 

Another example of the way 
this partisanship can infect player 
behaviour is Paul Gascoigne, who, 
when playing for Rangers in the 
1990s, was reprimanded for mimed 
‘flute playing’, a loyalist symbol 
meant to endear him to Rangers’ 
hard-core supporters. On similar 
lines, Wayne Rooney has attempted 
to incite Everton fans by kissing the 
Manchester United badge on his shirt. 
The strange thing about this is that 
Rooney was formerly an Everton 
player and supporter, so watching 
him do this was a bit like watching 
someone erasing their own history. 


Now, not every footballer behaves 
likes this, but, for some, partisanship, 
in the pressure cooker of professional 
football, can effect a seductive logic 
all of its own. This does not make 
Di Canio’s behaviour laudable, but 
it does make it explicable. 

Some of the comments from labour 
movement figures have been absolutely 
ridiculous. For example, Kevin Rowan, 
regional secretary of the northern TUC, 
said: “There is a particular set of issues 
in Sunderland, in that there has been a 
lot of EDL activity over the last few 
months and we are a bit concerned 
about the reaction to Di Canio’s 
appointment - that it may be pouring 
more fuel on to that particular fire. It is 
quite a tense atmosphere already.” 1 Let 
us just stop and think about the ideas 
implied by this statement. The English 
Defence League is active; Di Canio is 
a fascist; and his appointment means 
that the EDL will be likely to grow its 
base in the football club and the city. 
This is nonsense. 

First, the EDL is not a fascist 
organisation; it is a rightwing, populist 
group that is very unlikely to be 
harbouring a Benito Mussolini fan 
club. Second, Di Canio’s ‘fascism’ 
is a product of his time with Lazio 
and his identification with its support. 
Given that he is not stupid, I am almost 
certain that there will be no attempt 
to artificially implant his beliefs in 
Sunderland. What would he have to 
gain from giving the salute or espousing 
fascist ideas at the Stadium of Light? 


A court appearance? The sack? How 
would fascism take shape, with the 
football authorities ready to jump on 
the merest hint of Nazi salutes and all 
the rest? But the worse thing about the 
above statement is the way it views 
football supporters as susceptible to be 
taken in by any old rubbish espoused 
by a ‘leader’ figure. I am sure that 
most Sunderland supporters are quite 
capable of seeing Di Canio’s ‘outlook’ 
for what it is: a pile of half-digested 
crap, which is the product of a very 
particular time and place. 

A statement released by Unite 
Against Fascism on April 4 said: 
“Di Canio should resign and if not 
Sunderland AFC should rescind his 
contract.” 2 This is dangerous territory. 
It effectively amounts to a demand 
that someone should be removed 
for extreme political beliefs. It also 
plays into the disabling idea held by 
society at large that politics and sport 
do not mix. Thus, for example, Shaka 
Hislop, a former playing colleague 
of Di Canio’s, said: “I don’t believe 
Paolo Di Canio is a racist. But there’s 
no place for extreme politics in 
football. They infringe on the rights 
of others and that’s where you have 
to draw the line.” 3 

Unfortunately, statements such as 
these reflect a particularly parochial 
disease. There is obviously a place for 
‘extreme’ politics in football: that is 
precisely what Di Canio is a product 
of in Italy. And where does the call to 
remove ‘extremists’ leave us? There 
is a section of British society that, 
for example, views any kind of trade 
unionism as a base for ‘extremism’, 
but presumably we do not want to 
be arguing that trade unions have no 
place in football. 

This idea that politics and football 
do not mix is structured around a 
partial and potentially healthy idea 
that football stadiums (even in their 
current rather anaemic guise) can offer 
a set of magic resolutions that are 
set apart from society. For example, 
I am well aware that my behaviour 
and language watching a professional 
football match is incomparably more 
offensive and aggressive than it is in 
any other sphere of my life. And there 
is no sanction on me in the stadium, 
provided I observe some basic sense of 
caution. I can return home unscathed, 
albeit with challenged vocal chords. 
This was not offered up on a plate; 
it is the outcome of generations of 
supporters who physically and vocally 
stood and fought for their right to 
dominate the support of their team. 
If the footballing authorities could 
choose a culture to accompany their 
commodity, you can guarantee that it 
would not be the rather brutal one on 
display at football grounds. But this 
can breed its own seductive delusion: 
the idea that football and spectator 
football is unconnected with society, 
and that society and its conflicts can 
be left behind. 

In fact, English football is 
saturated with politics, extreme in the 
form that there has been a consistent 
move over the past 20 years to fleece, 
regiment and disenfranchise what is 
still largely a working class supporter 
base. To defeat this by challenging and 
removing the owners, bureaucracies 
and mass media that currently prey 
on the game needs politics that would 
undoubtedly be viewed as ‘extreme’ 
by some • 

Notes 

1. The Guardian April 5. 

2. http://uaf.org.uk/2013/04/statement-on-paolo- 
di-canio. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/sport/0/football/22056779. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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George Osborne 
reaches for new 
political low 


Class-war offensive on benefits 


The Tories and their allies in the media have made full use of the tragic death of six children to attack 
welfare in general, writes Michael Copestake 



Mick Philpott: many children 


F or George Osborne and the Tory 
media it seems there is political 
capital to be made through the 
cheap exploitation of the death of six 
children in horrifying and freakishly 
abnormal circumstances. 

Whereas their father, Michael 
Philpott, scrounged parasitically in life, 
in death the children now have the op¬ 
portunity to ‘give something back’ as 
symbols of the shameless anti-welfare 
crusading of Osborne and the likes of 
the Daily Mail , who unproblematically 
draw a straight line from the receipt of 
benefits to arson and the manslaughter 
of one’s own children. Truly it is a sign 
of the times when this poisonous and 
downright nonsensical garbage can not 
only be said with a straight face, but be 
taken up and uncritically repeated in 
the media as a whole, or at best treated 
as a controversial talking point that 
deserves serious attention. 

Let us state what is absolutely 
and immediately obvious: the crime 
of Mick Philpott, who set fire to his 
own house while his children slept in 
order to pin the crime on his former 
mistress and hopefully claim credit 
for rescuing them, has nothing to do 
with him receiving benefits. There is 
no cause-effect relation. There is no 
relation, full stop, and it would be 
crazy to ascribe one. 

That has not stopped some peo¬ 
ple though. Osborne stated that the 
Philpott case raises “a question for 
government and society about the 
welfare state” and whether taxpay¬ 
ers should be funding “lifestyles like 
that”. What is more, the case raises 
the question of a “debate that needs to 
be had”. What Osborne only heavily 
implies the Daily Mail shouts glee¬ 
fully from the rooftops: “Evil bom out 
of welfare dependency,” screams one 
headline. The Philpott case is a “par¬ 
able for our time,” says another (April 
3). Except, of course, it isn’t. It tells 
us almost nothing about the welfare 
system, precisely because it is such a 
freakishly exceptional case - and thus 
headline-worthy. 

The offensive against ‘scroungers’ 
is part of the concerted assault on ben¬ 
efits - the fact that they mostly go to 
pensioners, those in work and people 
with children is irrelevant. The use of 
the Philpott case is part of the ongoing 
attempt to keep our class divided and 
thus more easily controllable, in much 
the same way as the equally bogus nar¬ 
rative of ‘privileged’ state-sector work¬ 
ers with their ‘gold-plated’ pensions 
is contrasted to the good, honest and 
humble private-sector workers who are 
grateful to have a job. Just as there are 
deserving and undeserving workers, so 
there are deserving and undeserving 
benefit recipients - although how one 
can be undeserving of something to 
which one is entitled is a mystery. It is 
an ideological accompaniment to the 
package of cuts to welfare and council 
tax benefit, the bedroom tax and so on 
that have already been pushed through 
- with more to follow, no doubt. 

Facts 

So are there hundreds of thousands of 
Philpott families out there living the 
same benefits ‘lifestyle’? Unsurpris¬ 


ingly not, but facts count for very little 
in this class-war offensive. 

For a start, Mick Philpott has had 17 
children with his two principal partners. 
In the whole country there are no more 
than 2,000 families with as many as 
eight children and only six percent of 
all families in receipt of benefits have 
four or more. Usually, as is typical in 
the wider population, at least one parent 
is in work. So we are already at the far 
end of the statistical curve. Philpott is 
clearly a damaged and troubled man. 
He has been described in court proceed¬ 
ings as “controlling and manipulative”, 
and the fact that he thought up such a 
scheme as setting fire to his own home 
with his children in it speaks for itself. 
One example is the fact that he him¬ 
self took control of not only the child 
benefit the family received, but also the 
wages earned by both of his partners, 
his wife and his mistress, who were in 
part-time work. 

Allegedly, according to the Daily 
Mail and the like, the only reason he 
had the children was so he could live 
on their child benefit, which after the 
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first child amounts to an astonishing 
£11 per week - or £8,000 per year for 
the 11 of them who were living with 
him prior to his split with his mistress, 
who took five children with her. This 
amount of money is a pittance, es¬ 
pecially for a family of such a size. 
Children are, by their nature, very 
expensive to raise. There are endless 
rounds of new clothes, the need for 
food, toys, educational material and 
transport costs. In short, having Toads 
of kids’ and living on benefits is one 
of the worst get-rich-quick schemes 
one can imagine. If anything was the 
basis of Philpott’s relative leisure and 
comfort, it was his appropriation of the 
wages of his two partners, but there has 
been rather less media braying over 
this kind of misogynistic exploitation. 

In fact, far from enriching Philpott, 
the benefits the family received al¬ 
lowed these children to attain a great¬ 
er approximation of normal social 
existence than they would otherwise 
have had. The whole episode gives 
the lie to the claims of the ideologues 
of the right that they are motivated 


by concern for children. In reality, 
the ruling class regards children, in 
particular those whose upbringing the 
state must subsidise, not as society’s 
most cherished asset for the future, 
but as a tiresome burden, and it is 
quite prepared to see them deprived 
of basic necessities. No doubt there 
are more people like Mick Philpott 
out there, but we are talking about 
minuscule numbers, and the cost of 
child benefit is substantially less than 
that of taking the children of these 
people into care or of imprisoning 
the parents. Even purely on a cost¬ 
accounting level, it is nonsense. 

Indeed, if evil is in fact “born out 
of welfare dependency”, then we 
have to ask why there is so little of it 
about? Why is Philpott such a rarity? 
So exceptional was his case that he had 
already featured on the Jeremy Kyle 
show and a documentary on ‘scroung¬ 
ers’ presented by Anne Widdecombe. 

Class war 

The Philpott case is a useful tool in 
the class-war offensive designed to 


keep the working class atomised and 
unable to act collectively. That it is 
an illogical example that has been 
utilised as a propaganda battering 
ram is, up to a point, irrelevant. 
Osborne and the Daily Mail can get 
away with pushing this complete 
bullshit, because at the end of the 
day the reactionaries can shout 
louder than we can. 

Yes, occasionally the likes of 
Owen Jones are called upon to put a 
different view - see, for example his 
appearance on the BBC news chan¬ 
nel, where he points out that benefits 
are largely a subsidy to landlords and 
capitalists paying low wages (www. 
bbc.co.uk/news/uk-22034539), but 
this is a drop in the ocean compared 
to the constant anti-welfare propa¬ 
ganda which saturates the media. It 
is our weakness that allows them to 
get away with such poisonous fairy¬ 
tales. There is no leftwing mass media 
- and that, of course, is related to the 
fact that there is no serious attempt to 
combine our forces in a viable party. 

Labour, despite denouncing the 
obscene manner in which the right 
has used this particular case to attack 
the welfare system, nevertheless plays 
along with the game when it comes 
to stigmatising ‘scroungers’ and cut¬ 
ting the welfare state. Osborne uses 
the Philpott case as a launch pad for 
a “debate that needs to be had” on 
the continued existence of the wel¬ 
fare system in its current form, but 
his Labour counterparts seem pre¬ 
pared to accept this premise. Shadow 
chancellor Ed Balls finds Osborne’s 
behaviour “cynical” and “desper¬ 
ate”, but accepts that we still need a 
“proper debate about welfare reform”. 
Stephen Timms, Labour’s spokes¬ 
person for work and pensions, finds 
Osborne’s insinuations distasteful, but 
only insofar as it is “wrong to link 
these acts with the debate [that word 
again] about welfare”. 

That “debate” is, of course, ut¬ 
terly one-sided. The ‘solution’ to the 
benefits ‘problem’ is predetermined: 
those on welfare must be attacked • 
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